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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PANAMA REVOLUTION. 


HE revolution in Panama, resulting, in less than a week, in 
the establishment of a new nation, and, as is claimed, the 
practical solution of the isthmian canal difficulty, and this almost 
without the firing of a shot, is an event so momentous and dramatic 
as to provoke hearty approval and violent opposition. On the one 
side the papers that support the Administration argue that when 
Colombia rejected the canal treaty, the interests of the people of 
Panama were so ruthlessly disregarded and sacrificed that the 
Panama secession was amply justified; and when the people of 
Panama had risen with practical unanimity, and had driven out 
the Colombian forces in two days, the President was right in for- 
bidding Colombia to land troops and to begin a war that would 
inevitably interfere with the transisthmian traffic, which we are 
bound by treaty to protect. On the other side, the opposition 
papers regard our action as little better than piracy. They freely 
express the suspicion that our Government encouraged and abetted 
the revolutionists, they regard our prompt recognition of the insur- 
rectionary government as an unfriendly act to a sister American 
republic, and denounce our veto on Colombia’s military efforts to 
regain her lost province as an unjustifiable act of spoliation. 

The New York 7Zzmes (Ind.) declares that in this affair we are 
treading “the path of scandal, disgrace, and dishonor,” and the 
New York American (Dem.) declares that “ we should rather fore- 
go forever the advantage of an interocean waterway than gain one 
by such means as this.” Says the New York Evening Post (Ind.): 

“Who could have imagined that an American Administration 
would make the Jameson Raid look respectable? But that is pre- 
cisely what the Government at Washington has done. Dr. Jame- 
son could at least pretend to be actuated by humane motives; this 
mad plunge of ours is simply and solely a vulgar and mercenary 
venture, without a rag to cover its sordidness and its shame. All 
the filibusters and despouers that ever lived are entitled to canon- 
ization, if such proceedings are to go unrebuked. At one stroke, 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay have thrown to the winds 
the principles for which this nation was ready to go to war in the 


past, and have committed the country to a policy which is ignoble 
beyond words. 


“Our position is now the humiliating one of treating a pitifully 
feeble nation as we should never dream of dealing with even a 
third-class power; of giving a friendly republic a blow in the face, 
without waiting for either explanation or protest; of going far be- 
yond the diplomatic requirements of the situation, and that with 
indecent haste—and all for what? To aid a struggling people? 
To take a stand for freedom or for republican institutions? To 
avert a danger? No; but just for a handful of silver, just for a 


commercial advantage which we ought all to spurn if not come by - 


honorably. <.<i+ 5 

“And this blow below the belt is dealt by the vociferous cham- 
pion of fair play! This overriding of the rights of the weaker is 
the work of the advocate of ‘a square deal’! The preacher to the 
bishops has shown that, for him at least, private morality has no 
application to public affairs. But Congress is to meet. If the 
President is careless of the national honor, and is ready at a word 
to launch us upon unknown seas, the duty of Congress is but the 
more imperative. Let this scandal be thrown open to the public 
gaze. Let committees of inquiry draw out the details of this mis- 
erable intrigue—this cooked-up republic, of which the offices were 
openly hawked about in advance—the Presidency itself being re- 
fused by one man on the ground that those offering it were a ‘set 
of d—d rascals.’ And when all is laid bare, let Congress and the 
country decide if we are ready to tie our fortunes and commit our 
fame to a policy beside which the Walker filibusters appear like 
Christian statesmen.” 


Secretary Hay, in a long explanation of the President’s action, 
says in part: 


“The action of the President in the Panama matter is not only 
in strictest accordance with the principles of justice and equity, 
and in line with all the best precedents of our public policy, but it 
was the only course he could have taken in compliance with our 
treaty rights and obligations. By our treaty, entered into with 
New Granada in the year 1846, New Granada guarantees that the 
right of way or. transit across the Isthmus of Panama upon any 
mode of communication that now exists or that may be hereafter 
constructed shall be free and open to the Government and the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

“This is a right which we acquired “by the treaty, not gratui- 
tously conferred, but in return for an important compensation, for 
in the same article the Government of the United States guaran- 
tees ‘positively and efficaciously to New Granada by the present 
stipulation, the perfect neutrality of the before-mentioned isthmus, 
with the view that the free transit from the one to the other sea 
may not be interrupted or embarrassed in any future time while 
this treaty exists; and in consequence the United States guaran 
tees in the same manner the rights of sovereignty and property 
which New Granada has and possesses over the said territory.’ . . 

“It must not be lost sight of that this treaty is not dependent for 
its efficacy on the personnel of the signers or the name of the terri- 
tory it affects. It is a covenant, as lawyers say, that runs with the 
land. The name of New Granada has passed away; its territory 
has been divided. But as long as the isthmus endures, the great 
geographical fact keeps alive the solemn compact which binds the 
holders of the territory to grant us freedom of transit and binds us 
in return to safeguard for the isthmus and the world the exercise 
of that inestimable privilege. ...°... 

“The course of the President in this conjuncture was marked 
out in advance by all our principles and precedents. He gave 
orders that traffic from one side of the isthmus to the other should 
be kept unimpeded by either party, and charged our officers on the 
isthmus to use their utmost influence to prevent any attack by one 
of the contending factions upon the other which would be caley- 
lated to cause a disturbance of traffic. 

“When it was reported to him that a government capable of 
maintaining order had been established and was working without 
opposition he did what is always done under such circumstances. 
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DR. EUSEBIO MORALES, DR, CARLOS A. MENDOZA. 


Minister of the Government in the 
Provisional Cabinet of Panama. 


Minister of Justice in the Provisional 
Cabinet. 





Dk. BELISARIO PORRAS, GEN. RAFAEL REYES, 


A prominent leader in the revolution. Appointed by Colombia to conclude 


peace with Panama, 


Portraits used by courtesy of £7 Economista Internactonal. 


LEADERS IN THE 


He directed our representative at Panama, as soon as he was cer- 
tain that a government capable of maintaining the public peace 
had been established by the consent of the people, that he was to 
enter into official relations with it. 

“He also directed our Minister in Bogota to inform the Colom- 
bian Government that we had entered into relations with the new 
provisional government of Panama, and he took occasion, relying 
upon the ties of friendship and the valuable services which we 
have so often rendered to the people of Panama and the Government 
of Colombia, to commend to the respective governments the peace- 
ful and equitable settlement of all questions at issue between them. 

“He took occasion at the same time to give notice to the world 
that not only our treaty obligations, but the imperative demands 


PANAMA CRISIS. 


of the interests of civilization required him. to put a stop, which we 
hope and believe will be a final one, to the incessant civil contests 
and bickerings which have been for so many years the curse of 
Panama. 

“Having regard only to the present crisis and the needs of the 
hour, no plainer duty was ever imposed upon a chief of state than 
that which rested upon the President of the United States in the 
interest of the isthmus, the people of Colombia, the people of the 
United States, and the commerce of the world, to preserve, for the 
benefit of all, free transit over the isthmus and to do all that lay in 
his power to bring a permanent peace to its people.” 


The New York Sux says in justification of the revolution: 











“If ever a people had the right to sunder old 
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political ties and proclaim themselves independent, 
the inhabitants of Panama now possess it. The 
wrong to which they have been subjected at the 
hands of the Bogota politicians is incomparably 
more grievous than any that drove our forefath: rs 
in 1776 to declare themselves independent of Great 
Britain. There is not a well-informed and fair- 
minded man in the United States, or in France, or 
in Great Britain, who will not say that Panama 
has done well to cut itself loose from Colombia and 
to organize an independent republic. 

“These revolutionists should have nothing to 
fear. They have founded a permanent republic. 
It can no more be overthrown by Colombians than 
could the republic of Texas by the Mexicans. 
Before the state of Panama now opens a brilliant 
future. We hail the new-risen star in the galaxy of 
American commonwealths.” 


The New York 77ibune (Rep.) calls for a suze- 


rainty over the new republic. It says: 








“It is proposed to invest some hundreds of 
millions of good American money in a canal across 
the isthmus. 

“Would a good American, would any man of 


IRBUENAVENTUES 6 good sense, put that money unprotected in a hot- 
0 bed of revolution, under a distant government, un- 
able to maintain its own authority over the route of 
the canal, and still less able to protect the rights of 

TABOGUILLA 


others? 
“Obviously there must be some suitable power 
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a month's march, and go thence to Panama by steamer. 
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on the isthmus before the United States can with 
good sense risk such an investment. At this mo- 
ment Colombia has lost all power on the isthmus, 
and the United States, in the discharge of its duty 
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to protect the railroad, must either recognize the existing revolu- 
tionary power or take the part of Colombia and help put down the 
revolution. 

“But in recognizing the existing power we are entitled to guar- 
anties; and there is no guaranty adequate to our interests there 
save one that would vest in us practical suzerainty over Panama. 
There would be neither patriotism nor justice nor business sense 
in neglecting such a precaution at the opportune moment.” 


The veto upon hostilities is regarded by the New York J/az/ 
and Express (Rep.)asa good thing for all concerned. It remarks: 


“The last civil war in Colombia made that republic bankrupt 
and cost, it is estimated, between 100,000 and 150,000 human lives. 
The cost of its interference with commerce, even tho the route 
across the isthmus was kept open, can not well be calculated. 
The general retardation of development of Latin-American coun- 
tries by domestic disorder has been a needless loss to the wealth of 
the world and an injury to civilization. If the message to Beaupre 
is a proclamation of American peace, to be compelled when neces- 
sary by the United States, it heralds an international benefit, with- 
out a threat against the independence of any republic upon this 
continent.” 


MORALIZING ON THE TAMMANY TRIUMPH. 


~HERE is “a smile on the face of the Tiger,” remarks the 
New York Morning Telegraph, a sporting paper, in its com- 

ment on the result of the New York city elections. The “ Tiger” 
carried every borough in the city but Richmond for McClellan, its 
candidate for mayor, and swept him to victory by a majority of 
65,000. In the face of such returns the newspapers seem to agree 
that New York likes Tammany, and that no work or wisdom of 
the Fusionists could have made the majority swing the other way, 
“The Angel Gabriel,” says the New York Evening Post (Ind.), 
“could not have succeeded where Mayor Low failed.” “New 
York has had a taste of respectability and does not like it,” is the 
explanation given by the Philadelphia /yguzrer (Rep.); and the 
New York Press (Rep.) concludes that “the voters deliberately 
expressed their prefer- 





ence for a wide-open 


? 


town.” “ New York has 
found its level,” ob- 
serves Zhe Mail and 
Express (Rep.), while 
the Philadelphia Press 
(Rep.) remarks sagely 
that “ the virtue of New 
York lacks the gift of 
continuance.” 

The Commercial Ad- 
vertiser (Rep.) thinks 
that the vote shows 
that the people of New 
York city want a “lib- 
eral” enforcement of 
the laws. It says: 


“All interests in the 
city, from that of the 
pushcart vender up to 
those of the street-rail- 
way franchise - holders, 
and great corporations 
which in any way come within the range of the laws, have united 
to put in power a government which will favor ‘ liberal’ enforce- 
ment rather than strict enforcement of the laws. Some of them 
expect to get this in one way, some in another, but all of them 
know that they can secure it. In this combination stand, of 
course, all the liquor dealers, all the gambling and other illegal 
professions, all foreign-born voters who have neither understand- 
ing of nor patience with American ideas of Sunday observance, 
and all the selfish corporation interests which desire special favors 














CHARLES F. MURPHY, 
Successor of Richard Croker. 
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from the Government, or release from a part of their just obliga- 
tions to the city.” 


The New York American (Dem.), owned by W. R. Hearst, 
thinks that the victory was largely due to the fact that the Hearst 
newspapers (Zhe American, Evening Journal, and Morgen-/our- 
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Copyright by Pach Bros. 
COL. GEORGE BRINTON MCCLELLAN, 


Mayor-elect of New York City. 


nal) supported McClellan. Zhe Morning Telegraph (sporting) 
gives an explanation somewhat similar to that given by the Re- 
publican papers quoted above. It says: 


“This metropolis, in its last analysis, is a city of gaiety. Great 
in commerce, commanding in wealth, exultant in its strength, 
proud of its past, yet ‘ mewing its mighty youth’ like a young and 
puissant nation, New York is, finally, the Capital of Fun. It finds 
pleasure in business, it makes a business of pleasure no less. 

“To these shores have been drawn, as by a magnet, the choice 
spirits of every race. Here are moré Germans than can be found 
in most cities of Germany; Frenchmen, Britons, Italians, Slavs, 
Scandinavians, Jews, and the big, assertive men of the West, 
Each race has brought its quota of a different civilization — of con- 
flicting race traditions—and the sum of it all is such a conglomer- 
ate as the world never saw before. It might even be a revolting, 
a menacing total, but for the fact that the entire mass has been 
fused in the cheerful glow of New York good nature. In point of 
fact it is tolerant, kindly on the whole, and, above all, demanding 
amusement as a relaxation from its strenuous daily toil. 

“New York is more than this. At once the pride and show- 
place of the continent, it is the favorite resort of the American 
holiday-maker. Hither they come, from California and the Middle 
West, from the South, from Canada, from Cuba and Mexico and 
South America, looking forfun. Their presence is always a factos 
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in the life of the metropolis, contributing nota little to the joy of 
existence here, and, incidentally, leaving in their wake much 
money. New York would be sore and sorry to lose them. 

“Upon this joyous capital of fun Mr. Low has sought to impose 
the limitations of his own personality. 

“The effort was foreordained to failure. Mr. Low is an excel- 
lent man, a college professor whose administration of Columbia 
University was, if not completely successful, at least free from 
faults so glaring that they were condoned in consideration of his 
liberal gifts to that institution. But of New York—the real New 
York—of its exultant, palpitating life, he has no conception; never 
had, and never willhave....... 

“New York would gladly be rid of the criminal classes, but it 
has no affection for a mayor who only succeeds in driving joy out 
of its household and hanging crape on the door.” 


Colonel McClellan, the new mayor-elect, promised in a speech 
before his election that he would aim to make New York “a city 
of virtue rather than a city of wealth,” and Mr. Murphy, the leader 
of Tammany Hall, in commenting on the victory, declares that 
“clean government must now take the place of hypocrisy in office.” 
Colonel McClellan has been “ mentioned ” for the next Democratic 
Presidential nomination, but as he was born in Dresden, that fact 
may impede the boom. Mr. Murphy is said to favor ex-President 
Cleveland for the nomination. A number of Democratic papers, 
which regard Mr. Hearst as the moving spirit in the New York 
campaign, are booming him for the Presidency. Thus the Atlanta 
News says of the New York result: 


“As a matter of fact, it will contribute a great deal to the 
strength of William Randolph Hearst, who has waged through 
The American a vigorous campaign for the Tammany man. The 
friends of Mr. Hearst expect that in making him the nominee of 
the party he will carry New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 
The election has already indicated where New York will stand. . . 
It was a great victory, and indicates more clearly than ever the 
availability of Mr. Hearst for the Democratic nomination.” 





THE BARGE CANAL VICTORY. 


HE first great step,” so it seems to the Buffalo Mews, “ is 

taken toward the enthronement of New York as the per- 
manent Empire State of the Union” by the vote in favor of im- 
proving the Erie Canal. “No State or nation,” says the New 
York World, “has spent such a sum on one improvement to be 
built and maintained by taxation.” The vote was in the form of 
a referendum, to authorize the issue of bonds for a loan of $101,- 
000,000, to be spent in converting the canals between Lake Erie 
and the Hudson River into a waterway capable of floating strings 
of 1,000-ton barges. The measure was practically carried by New 
York City and Buffalo, which gave ita majority of 415,000. All 
but ten of the other counties voted against it, the adverse majori- 
ties outside of New York and Buffalo reaching a total of 145,000. 
This left the enlargement project. a winner, therefore, by about 
270,000 majority. The Rochester Post Express interprets the vic- 
tory of the project thus: 


“Tt is designed for the advantage of certain business interests 
in New York and Buffalo; and those interests made a well-organ- 
ized effort to concentrate the vote of those cities in its favor. 

“In plain terms, the men in control of terminal facilities at the 
sea and on the lakes have succeeded in getting the State to spend 
$101,000,000 on the sort of canal that will suit them and fail to 
meet the requirements of commerce. 

“Possibly the West will seek some other way to the sea.” 


“The fact that the vote was largely a sectional one does not 
lessen its force,” is the opinion of the New York 7rbune, an ar- 
dent advocate of the scheme. It goes on to say: 


“It is true that in a majority of counties the vote was against 
canal improvement, and that the affirmative majority was secured 
only through the suffrages of the largest two cities of the State. 
But that does not matter. The cities are as much a part of the 
State as are the rural counties, and have as much right to a voice 
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in a state referendum. Moreover, the cities pay—this one city 
alone pays—the major part of the state taxes and furnish the 
major part of the state revenues, and it is, therefore, especially 
appropriate that the voice of the cities, and of this city, should 
prevail in determining the disposition of the state funds. Those 
who furnish most of the money have the best moral title to say 
how the money shall be spent. It has been said that the two 
cities of New York and Buffalo will reap most of the benefits of 
the improved canal. If that were so, it would not be altogether 
inequitable, seeing that they will furnish most of the money for the 
work. But it will not be so. The benefits of the enlarged canal, 
we firmly believe, will be enjoyed more or less directly by the 
whole State, as the benefits of the existing canal have been in the 
past.” 





STATE AND OTHER ELECTIONS. 


ENATOR HANNA’S Republican victory in Ohio and Sen- 
ator Gorman’s Democratic victory in Maryland are regarded 
as the chief events in the state elections. Senator Hanna, it is re- 
ported, has had to use all his influence to keep his friends from 
starting a Hanna Presidential boom as a result of his triumph, and 
Senator Gorman is being mentioned for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. Governor Garvin, the Democrat who has twice carried the 
Republican State of Rhode Island, is also considered a possibility. 
“Tom Johnson,” says the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), “is some- 
where under a giacier in Ohio,” and nothing more is being heard 
of his Presidential aspirations, while Colonel Bryan’s State and 
county have also gone Republican again in a decisive manner. 
Other features of the elections were the reelection of two labor 
mayors in Connecticut and one in San Francisco, the decrease of 
the Socialist vote in Massachusetts by 25 per cent., and its in- 
crease in New York State (mainly outside of New York City) by 35 
per cent. The Republicans carried Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, and Colorado, and the Democrats carried 
Maryland and Kentucky. Rhode Island elected a Democratic 
governor and a Republican legislature and other state officers. 

Some of the Gold Democratic papers are rejoicing in the fact 
that “in no State did anything happen, so far as reported, that can 
give the slightest encouragement to Populists masquerading as 
Democrats,” and that “none of the heresies against which life-long 
Democrats rebelled in 1896 and again in 1900 has received indorse- 
ment anywhere,” as the Hartford 7zmes (Ind. Dem.) puts it. The 
Brooklyn Zag/e (Ind. Dem.) declares that Mr. Bryan’s policies 
“have now reached a point in what may be called the process of 
repudiation at which a cordial invitation is extended to complete 
oblivion. He has to his credit not a single prediction that has 
been fulfilled. He has formulated not a single principle that has 
found favor with the people at the ballot-box. He is the most 
monumental failure of his time.” 

The chief exponent of Mr. Bryan’s policies in this election was 
Mayor Johnson, of Cleveland, who was running for governor of 
Ohio, and who was opposed by Myron T. Herrick. Mr. Johnson 
was also trying to capture the legislature, to elect a Democratic 
United States Senator to displace Senator Hanna. The result was 
that Herrick received the biggest majority (125,000) ever given a 
governor in Ohio, while in the legislature the Republicans will 
outnumber the Democrats three to one. Many Democrats voted 
the Republican ticket. The following significant editorial appears 
in the Columbus Citizen (Dem.): 


“The result of the election in this State yesterday was not a Re- 
publican victory. It was a Democratic protest. 

“Tt was a protest against the nomination of un-Democratic can- 
didates on the Democratic ticket, and the injection of un-Demo- 
cratic theories into a Democratic campaign. It was a protest 
against foolhardy leadership—against bossism and egotism. Sol- 
emnly the indignant Democracy of Ohio recorded its everlasting 
repudiation of the fatalism that has dominated its councils for 
nearly two years. The verdict was one absolutely necessary to be 


rendered. The trial had been a long and arduous one, the testi- 
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EDWIN WARFIELD (DEM.). LUCIUS F. C. GAKVIN (Di.M,), 


Elected governor of Marylandina Whose reelection as governor of 
campaign whose chief issue was the Rhode Island is regarded as a vindi- 
question of ‘negro domination.” cation of his reproof of political cor- 

ruption. 


MYRON T. HERRICK (REP.), JOUN L, BATES (REP.), 


Who received the largest majority Reelected governor of Massachusetts 
ever given for a governor of Ohio. by 35,000 majority. 
His opponent was Tom L, Johnson. 

































































JAM S K. VARDAMAN (DEM.), J. C. W, BECKHAM (DEM.), 

Who beat the combined Gold Demo- 
crats and Republicans in Kentucky. 
‘“*Negro domination 


A leading exponent of the opposi- 
tion to ** negrodomination,”’ reelected 
governor of Mississippi. 

the campaign. 


ALBERT B. CUMMINS (REP.), 


Father of the *‘ Iowa idea” of tariff 
revision. Reelected governor by 
65,000 majority. 


” was an issue in 


NEWLY ELECTED GOVERNORS. 


mony was all in, the arguments had been patiently heard, and it 
was necessary that the verdict should be as emphatic as in the na- 
ture of things it could be. The emphasis was, in fact, almost with- 
out precedent in American politics. There will always be well- 
founded regret that it was necessary, but there is reason for 
congratulation in the fact that the Democrats of Ohio were equal 
to the necessity. 

“It is most fervently to be wished that no such occasion will 
ever come again.” 

For Senator Hanna the Ohio election is considered the greatest 
of his triumphs, as President Roosevelt terms it in a telegram of 
congratulation. Says the Philadelphia Press (Rep.): 


“It is largely the personal triumph of Mr. Hanna, and it makes 
him more of a power than ever. He was the direct and imme- 
diate issue in Ohio. His antagonists aimed their whole attack at 
him. Tom Johnson, tho nominally a candidate for governor, 
openly said that he was making no fight on the governorship, but 
exerting all his strength to defeat Mr. Hanna. The Republican 
leader was assailed in every way and from every standpoint. Mr. 
Hanna, on his part, accepted the personal issue and met it in the 
boldest fashion without flinching at any point. He went all over 
the State and smote his adversaries hip and thigh. His direct, 
pungent, meaty speeches, which struck straight from. the shoulder, 
aroused enthusiastic support and carried the people everywhere. 
The people like a positive, earnest, up-and-down leader, and they 
had such a leader in Mr. Hanna. 

“Asa result, Mr. Hanna returns to the Senate armed with new 
strength and influence. Senator Frye, who is among the keenest 
and most experienced of observers, expressed the opinion some 
weeks ago that Mr. Hanna is the most useful and powerful man in 
public life. That opinion will be confirmed and emphasized now. 
The Ohio battle was his battle. It is the great triumph of the 
year.” 


Senator Gorman, who led the Democratic forces to victory in 
Maryland, “is undeniably a candidate for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination next year,” says the Baltimore American (Ind.), 
and it adds that “certain it is that by his conduct he has exacted 
of the Maryland Democracy the strongest possible kind of a rec- 
ommendation in favor of his nomination for the Presidency, and 
under all the circumstances, and looking the field over carefully, 
we rather fancy Mr. Gorman will figure more prominently from 
this time on a Presidential probability than he has ever figured in 
the past.” And the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) says: 


“The winning of Maryland bya safe majority will put a tall 
plume in the cap of Senator Gorman. No less a personage than 
President Roosevelt insisted upon arousing the country over the 
race equality issue and the Maryland Democracy took up his chal- 
lenge and forced the fight upon it. The President informed his 
partizans in Maryland that he regarded their campaign of national 
importance, as he wanted Maryland to go Republican and so givea 
quotable border-state indorsement to his policy.” 

The Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), however, thinks that the Sen- 


“ 


ator’s chance of winning the Presidency “ would be scarcely worth 


considering,” and the Boston 7ranscript (Rep.) remarks similarly : 


“ There could not possibly be a weaker man before the country 
at large than Gorman. He would have the solid South with him, 
but what else? He could not render any great Northern or West- 
érn State doubtful. His supporters assume that he could carry 
New York as against President Roosevelt, but that is merely an 
assumption. They point to the Tammany victory in New York, 
Tuesday, as an indication for 1904, but they take good care not to 
point to he Republican gains up the State which increase the al- 
ready large lead of the Republicans in the legislature. It would 
be no very remarkable performance for a popular Republican can- 
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didate to come down to the Bronx with a plurality sufficient to far 
more than merely overcome a Democratic plurality of 65,000 in 
Greater New York. Governor Odell had a hard uphill fight on his 
hands last year, yet he came down to the Bronx with a lead in the 
State sufficient to overcome the plurality of 122,000 which Greater 
New York gave Coler. The Gorman enthusiasts had better not 
count too much on New York. Nor is a platform of which the 
most striking plank will be, ‘ Keep the nigger down,’ at all likely 
to commend itself to the independent voter, either in New York 
or any other politically important State of the North or West.” 


AN “ARTISTIC SWINDLE.” 


] HAT the New York Press calls “the blackest type of com- 

mercial piracy ” is subjected to new illumination in the re- 
port of Receiver James Smith on the collapse of the shipbuilding 
trust. Mr. Smith calls the affair “an artistic swindle,” and sug- 
gests civil] suits against some of those who have profited by the 
wreck, while some of the newspapers call it worse names, and sug- 
gest that the chief swindlers be sent to the penitentiary. The 
hero, or villain, of Mr. Smith’s narrative is Charles M. Schwab, 
whose side of the case is yet to be heard. His part in the ship- 
building-trust deal, as told in the report, reads like some kinds of 
romance. In selling the Bethlehem Steel Company to the ship- 
building trust, we are told, Mr. Schwab managed to get control 
of the entire corporation, including the Bethlehem plant. Then, 
while holding out to the investing public a prospectus that was 
about twice as rosy as the facts, Mr. Smith avers, he witheld the 
Bethlehem profits for use in improvements, etc., with the result 
that the trust could not pay its debts and went upon the rocks. As 
his bonds constituted a first mortgage upon the property, however, 
he would have been left master of the situation, with clear profits 
of millions, had not the other bondholders petitioned for a receiv- 
ership, which has brought out the present disclosures. The re- 
ceiver says in part: 

“What were the causes of failure of the United States Ship- 
building Company? One of such causes was the fact that the di- 
rectors parted with bonds to an amount upon which it was impos- 
sible to meet the interest. The failure, however, was precipitated, 
if not directly brought about, by the fact that in the Bethlehem 
transaction the United States Shipbuilding Company officers had 
to deal with people who, while thoroughly understanding the in- 
tricacies of ‘ higher finance,’ seemed to have overlooked the re- 
quirements of common fairness. In speaking of plant values else- 
where in this report, the Bethlehem property has been dealt with 
as tho it had been purchased by the United States Shipbuilding 
Company, but an examination of the transaction will show that it 
was otherwise. 


“While the agreed price for the Bethlehem company was 

















SCHWABBING THE DECK. 
—Nelan in the Philadelphia North American. 
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$9,000,000, to be paid for by an issue of $10,000,000 of bonds at 
90, the directors of the United States Shipbuilding Company, upon 
request, handed over to Charles M. Schwab an additional amount 
of $20,000,000 in the common and preferred stock of the United 
States Shipbuilding Company. As this $20,000,000 of stock would 
not be sufficient to give Mr. Schwab the control of the United 
States Shipbuilding Company, there was inserted in the mortgage 
given to secure his $10,000,000 of bonds a provision that such 
bonds should have a voting power equal to $10,000,000 of stock. 

“As the total issue of stock of the United States Shipbuilding 
Company was but $45,000,000, the $30,000,000 voting power thus 
given to Mr. Schwab was sufficient to justify him in saying that he 
did not sell the Bethlehem Steel Company, but took over the 
United States Shipbuilding Company, the directors of that com- 
pany giving him $30,000,000 in stock and bonds for taking it off 
their hands. 

“In this deal Mr. Schwab parted with nothing. In the sale of 
the other constituent companies, the real and personal property, 
as well as their capital stock, was transferred to the United States 
Shipbuilding Company by the necessary deeds, bills of sale, and 
assignments. But in the case of Bethlehem Mr. Schwab permitted 
to be given up only its capital stock, and this he did in such a 
manner as to place it beyond control of the shipbuilding company. 
If interests friendly to the United States Shipbuilding Company 
had controlled this stock, it would have been able to reach the 
earnings of the Bethlehem Steel Company through a friendly board 
of directors; but in the $10,000,000 mortgage it was provided that 
the trustee should designate three of such directors, and the United 
States Shipbuilding Company should designate four. As Mr. 
Schwab controlled the United States Shipbuilding Company, by 
reason of his aforesaid majority of stock, and as the trustee was 
of his own selection, the United States Shipbuilding Company was 
absolutely at the mercy of Mr. Schwab.” 


An example of the newspaper comment upon these disclosures 
may be seen in the following editorial in the Chicago Record 
Flerald: 


“The gold-brick man, the green-goods man, the shell-game man, 
and the man who sells the Masonic Temple for $300 may all retire 
to the rear and sitdown. They have no right in the front ranks 
when Charles M. Schwab is around. 

“It would be doing Mr. Schwab a gross injustice to say that he 
had acquired the art of ‘ eating his cake and having it too.’ His 
achievements are far beyond this. He is able to eat his cake three 
times over and have left, not merely his own cake, but all the other 
cakes in sight as well. It is for this reason that Receiver James 
Smith, Ir., of the United States Shipbuilding Company, feels jus- 
tified in referring to Mr. Schwab’s procedure in the shipbuilding 
case as an ‘ artistic swindle.’ ‘ Was ever such another agreement, 
so apparently harmless, yet so ruinous, conceived by the mind of 
man?’ Mr. Smith asks. ‘ Wholesale plunder’ is another phrase 
that appears in the same connection. We get also a description of 




















MADE IN NEW JERSEY. 
—Williams in the Boston Herald. 


SHIPBUILDING TRUST CARTOONS. 
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Mr. Schwab and his associates as ‘ people who, while thoroughly 
understanding the “ higher finance,” seem to have overlooked the 
requirements of common fairness.’...... 

“If in humbler walks of life Bill Smith possessed a decrepit 
wind-broken horse, which he had nicely doctored and ‘ doped’ and 
painted up for sale, and if thereupon Charley Swipes should come 
along, propose a dicker and try to skip out with both horses, the 
chances are fair that Charley Swipes would land in jail, despite 
the fact that his victim was a swindler too. 

“The Charley Swipes of the ‘ higher finance’ is not, so far as 
yet appears, on his way to jail, but there is a probability that Re- 
ceiver Smith will haul him back and make him put up cash for the 
wind-broken horse. 

“ And if he does, the chorus of American lambs —which includes 
some tens of thousands of men who once had a little money to in- 
vest—will bleat with joy.” 


The suggestion of prison stripes, in the above editorial, is urged 
even more strongly by the Minneapolis /ourna/, which says: 


“Where there is a crime there is a criminal. If the receiver of 
the shipbuilding trust is to be believed, crimes galore have been 
committed in the formation and management of that concern. 

“Who are the criminals? 

“The fact that they must necessarily be men prominent in the 
American financial and industrial world ought not to stay criminal 
prosecutions. We can not hope for solidity and confidence in the 
business world if the clerk who embezzles a thousand must go to 
prison while the millionaire who swindles in the millions through 
deceptive statements and lying prospectuses goes on his way dis- 
turbed by nothing but a civil suit for damages.” 





MINING TROUBLES IN MONTANA. 


Tous spectacle of 20,000 men thrown out of work in Montana 

at the beginning of winter, as the result of a war between 
“copper kings,” is attracting national attention. The main cause 
of this trouble was the claim of Fritz August Heinze, an independ- 
ent mine-owner, to a vein of copper which runs between the Boston 
and Montana and the Anaconda mines, controlled by the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company. Heinze was offered a quarter of a mil- 
lion to give up his claim, but he demanded ten millions, and the 
negotiations were broken off. The case was taken to the Second 
Judicial Court, in Butte, and Judge Clancy decided in favor of 
Mr. Heinze. The Boston and Montana was also enjoined from 
paying any dividends to the Amalgamated Copper Company, 
whereupon that company announced that it would close its mines 
and every industry under its control. An appeal has been taken 
from Judge Clancy’s decision to the Supreme Court, but in the 
ordinary course it may not be reached for several months. The 
defeated litigants declare that they are unable to do business in 
the State, and that they are practically outlawed, and charges are 
made that Judge Clancy was unduly influenced. 

Most of the newspapers of the Western slope do not discuss the 
merits of the decision, but they believe that something should be 
done for the relief of the people. The San Francisco Ca// points 
out that this trouble has “precipitated an industrial crisis upon 
Montana, since it stops the earnings of the miners and the men in 
the impinged occupations, and by shutting off the flow of money 
for the necessaries of life into the channels of trade materially 
abridges every activity of the State.” It suggests that both par- 
ties to the controversy ask for a receiver to take charge of and 
operate the property, while the rival claims are being settled in the 
courts. “A continuance of the situation as precipitated suddenly 
would mean ruin to many,” says the Tacoma Ledger, “and would 
set the State back industrially in a manner that no era of prosper- 
ity could offset later.” “It is a strange spectacle,” it adds, “ when 
millionaires, failing to have their own way, choose to manifest 
such a spirit as is creating havoc in this instance.” The Minne- 
apolis 777bune reviews the situation at the Butte mines and sus- 
pects an “undercurrent of shrewd business sense, which has had 
more to do with the closing of the mines than the spite of a de- 
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feated litigant, or the ambition of any millionaire politician.” It 
says: 


“The Butte mines have always been in litigation, and this litiga- 
tion has always been mixed up with political. corruption and Wall- 
Street speculation. The public life of the State has been 
frightfully demoralized by the perpetual contention of unscrupu- 
lous millionaires for mining property and political office. The old 
conflict between big local interests grew gradually, with passage of 
some of the mines into bigger Eastern hands, into what locked like 
a contest between the great copper trust and certain independent 
mines. Effective use was made of this aspect against the Amal- 
gamated Company, tho we haven’t the least idea whether or not 
it influenced Judge Clancy’s decision. Only a very bold man 
would undertake to guess whether any given Montana decision was 
due to bribery or politics or law. The plain fact is that the de- 
cision gave some valuable mines, operated by the Amalgamated 
Company, to the Heinze combination of so-called independent 
miners. 

“There does not seem to have been the least reason why this 
decision should have closed the mines. They might have been 
turned over, under protest, or operated under order of the court, 
pending appeal. Fancy stopping the trains on a railroad because 
the courts had decided a suit for its ownership against the com- 
pany in possession. The copper trust is accused of taking this 
unnecessary step from pure spite and temper or to influence public 
opinion by inflaming the miners who have lost employment against 
Judge Clancy. We suspect a deeper and sounder reason. The 
copper business of the United States was under the menace of 
overproduction, even before the market for other industries began 
to fall off. It is believed that the trust has accumulated an enor- 
mous surplus, in spite of the heavy exports of the last few years. 
It is significant that it stopped publishing reports of output, ex- 
port, and surplus at the beginning of this year. Since then its 
stock has been continually in trouble, and stoppage of dividends 
has been predicted. 

“It is not unlikely that the company can both save and make 
money by stopping production, booming the price of. copper, and 
unloading its surplus. As this company controls one-third of the 
copper production of the country, its action one way or the other 
is the strongest single force in the market. Incidentally and lo- 
cally, the company may gain a point in the political game by ma- 
king it appear that Judge Clancy and Heinze threw 20,000 miners 
out of employment, while it strengthens its own position in the 
financial world. This guess is helped by the tremendous exertions 
the political and financial enemies of the company are making to 
get the mines reopened at any cost.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


WHEN trust managers fall out stockholders get their news.—7he Wash- 
ington Post. 

IF Charlie Schwab will only say he wanted the money for library pur- 
poses, ail will be forgiven.—7he Atlanta Journal. 


CANADA will probably be able to get over her disappointment unless the 
situation is Alfredaustinized.— 7he Atlanta Journal. 


THE lecture bureau that was negotiating with Sam Parks for a lucta- 
tive engagement is informed that Mr. Parks has made other arrangements. 
—The Kansas City Journal. 

StR WILFRID LAURIER regrets the proximity of the Dominion to the 
United States. Yet it would be very inconvenient for us to be obliged to 
move.—7he Boston Transcript. 

CHICAGO has an alderman who beats hismother. But that’s nothing ; she 
also hasa mavor who beats his father--and his father was a hard one to 
beat.—7he Jndianapolis Sentinel. 

IF experts continue to predict that our next naval conflict will be with 
Germany, it may tempt the Kaiser to send Prince Henry over with more 
sleeve buttons.— Zhe Washington Star. 


THEY say that Mr. Kipling throws away more poetry than he prints. A 
glance at his latest books leads to the suspicion that be got his two batches 
mixed up this time.—7%e /ndianapolis Sentinel. 


A New York minister wants incurable idiots killed. We do not like to 
do anything of the kind, but if he will come over we wili see that his case 
is attended to all right.—7he Washington Post. 


PRESS comments on his acquittal may not be very pleasing to the Hon. 
Jim Tillman, but he prefers them to the kind of verdict that would have 
met newspaper approval.—7he Kansas City Journal. 


CAPTAIN KIDD was on his death bed. ‘‘ What a fool I was,” he muttered, 
“to bury my treasure when 1 could have incorporated it into a watered 
stock company.” Realizing too late the beauty of this scheme, by which 
he could have made the money disappear entirely, he turned over to die.— 
The New York Sun, — 1 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE MOSELEY EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 


“HE objects of the educational commission which Mr. Alfred 
Moseley, of London, is at present conducting through the 
United States can best be described in his own words. Speaking 
at a banquet given in honor of the British visitors by the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Political and Social Science, he said: 


“The trades-union delegation which I brought to this country 
was the outcome of an original plan to bring a body of educators 
to this country. 1| felt that your educational methods and system 
were largely the cause of your success. That feeling was aroused 
by my observations of Americans in South Africa. 1 encountered 
there American engineers, and, let me say, that the success of 
South Africa is not primarily due to Englishmen, but to Ameri- 
cans. 

“First was Gardner Williams, of California; then Seymour, 
Parkins, Hammond, Jennings. They put our mining operations 
on a successful basis. It was a great pleasure to me to trace the 
progress due to their skill and methods. Seeing them, I said to 
myself: ‘The United States is producing a kind of men which 
England does not produce. They have a knowledge our English- 
men do not have; they approach matters in a different way.’ 

“] came here to study the conditions which produce such men. 
Personally, it seems to me that there are two factors which con- 
tribute to your greatness. One is your great resources, but re- 
sources are worthless without methods. We must have methods 
to make those resources productive. I came to the conclusion that 
to your great system of education was due your success, and | 
conceived the idea of bringing here a commission of expert edu- 
cators to study that system. 

“For a time my efforts had to be abandoned, owing to the South 
African war. That over, | returned to my original plan. The 
men who have come with me are England’s picked men as educa- 
tors. They have done me the honor of crossing the ocean to give 
investigation to your educational system, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the reasons why it produces such successful results.” 


The visiting Englishmen will do well to make a special study of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, remarks the Boston 
Advertiser. “Itis the achievement of American engineers from 
* Tech,’” adds the same paper, “in solving the great engineering 
problems in South Africa and in damming the Nile, where the 
English failed, that has called world-wide attention to our educa- 
tional system in its practical application.” And the Boston 77an- 
script says: 


“It is probable that Mr. Moseley’s present commission will not 
report, as did his last one, that practically there is nothing to learn. 
The most impressive and significant thing to look upon within the 
bounds of our republic is not its natural wonders or the marvelous 
growth of its teeming cities and varied industries, but our system 
of common schools, which is the great solvent of the body politic, 
into which foreign immigrants are constantly being received whose 
children in the third generation become thdroughbred American 
citizens through popular education. 

“If the British commission had wanted a demonstration of an 
effective public educational system, they could have found it in 
their own Australian colonies, which are abreast of the United 
States in that all education is secular, compulsory, and free, ad- 
ministered with unity by colonial ministers of education. But in 
the United States there is, in addition, a salient feature of public 
educational ideals which must command the thoughtful attention 
of the British investigators. This important fact is the recogni- 
tion, from the standpoint of practical education, of the undoubted 
democratic character of the age: that that form of leveling which 
means lifting up all that is down can be secured in no way better 
than through the public schools, and that the scheme of educating 
all under the supervision and at the expense of the state has ac- 
complished more than anything else to promote a true democracy 
and to minimize the growth of the caste system.” 


The Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger says: 


“Our visitors probably have no conception of the vast sums that 
have been poured into the lap of our educational enterprises, and 
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they will be really amazed at sight of the unparalleled material ad- 
vantages which these have purchased. Lately, aside from the reg- 
ular and increasing appropriations from States and churches, the 
cause of education in America has been receiving private contribu- 
tions aggregating between fifty and: eighty millions of dollars an- 
nually. Thé revenues of English schools, on the other hand, have 
been falling off—largely by reason of the late steady decrease in 
England of agrarian values.” 


The commission has already visited New York, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, and Chicago, and will close its tour in Bos- 
ton. It is said that the British educators were greatly surprised to 
find one of President Roosevelt’s sons attending an ordinary pub- 
lic school in Washington. The visiting party includes Prof. John 
Rhys, of Oxford and of the British Academy and Oxford Educa- 
tion Committee; Hon. Charles Rowley, Manchester Education 
Committee, Manchester School of Technology, and Manchester 
School of Art; Arthur E. Spender, Plymouth Girls’ High School, 
Chamber of Commerce Executive, and Mount Edgecumbe Indus- 
trial Training-ship; R. Blair, Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Education of Ireland; Magnus Maclean, Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College; Herbert R. Rathbone, committee 
on Elementary Education, Liverpool, and Rev. Professor Finlay, 
Intermediate Education Board, University College, Dublin. 





THE HUMOR OF RUSKIN. 


OHN RUSKIN once wrote a letter of advice to some school- 
J girls in which he counseled them to “cherish, without strain- 
ing, the natural powers of jest in others and yourselves.” 
own life he practised what he preached. 
Ruskin’s genius,” 


In his 
“ Of the many aspects of 
says Mr. George Trobridge, in The Westmin- 
ster Review (October), “his gift of humor has received the least 
notice.” The same writer adds: 


“His works of all periods show a strong sense of humor, often 
of a very subtle kind. He was apt to discover delicate shades 
of meaning in words; his illustrations and similes are happy and 
striking ; the epithets which he applies to persons and things are 
often very amusing; while he is unrivaled in his powers of satire 
and irony. We can scarcely read a dozen pages of any work of 
his without coming across instances of his humorous fancy.” 


A number of instances of Ruskin’s humor are quoted by Mr. 
Trobridge from “ Fors Clavigera” : 


“The first illustration that comes to my mind is the passage in 
‘Fors Clavigera,’ in which Ruskin contrasts his early with his 
later styles of writing: 

“*People used,’ he says, ‘to call me a good writer then; now 
they say I can’t write at all; because, for instance, if I think any- 
body’s house is on fire, I only say, “Sir, your house is on fire”; 
whereas formerly I used to say, “ Sir, the house in which you prob- 
ably passed the delightful days of youth is in a state of inflamma- 
tion,” and everybody used to like the effect of the two #’s in “ prob- 
ably passed,” and of the two @’s in “ delightful days.” ’ 

“Humorous descriptions and epithets are plentifully sprinkled 
throughout his works; most abundantly in ‘Fors Clavigera,’ its 
discursive style giving frequent opportunity for the display of wit. 
Here are a few of his mof¢s, taken at random. Tinned meat he 
calls ‘mummy food’; a starfish, ‘the pentagonal and absorbent 
Adam and Eve who were your ancestors, according to Mr. Dar- 
win’; a clown is ‘an artist in tumbling, and in painting with white 
and red’; he speaks of the Rev. Stopford Brooke as ‘that omni- 
scient divine, whose “ Manual of English Literature ” has just been 
published under the auspices of the all-and-sundry-scient Mr. T. 
R. Green, M.A.’; he deplores that’ the world has only gathered 
from the work of Goethe ‘a luscious story of seduction, and dain- 
tily singable devilry’; he defines ‘the false religions of all nations 
and times as attempts to cozen God out of His salvation at the 
lowest price ; while His inquisition of the accounts, it is supposed, 
may by proper tact be diverted.’ ” 


That Ruskin was greatly out of sympathy with modern civiliza- 
tion, and what is called “ progress,” is well known. Many persons 
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imagine that this was a development of crabbed old age; but, as 
Mr. Trobridge points out, he expressed himself strongly on the 
subject early in his literary career. In the chapter on “ The Moral 


of Landscape,” in-the fourth part of “ Modern Painters,” we read: 


“The great mechanical impulses of the ageyof which most of us 
are so proud, are a mere passing fever, half-speculative, half-child- 
ish. People will discover at last that royal roads to anything can 
no more be laid in iron than they can in dust; that there are, in 
fact, no royal roads to anywhere worth going to—I mean, so far 
as the things to be obtained -are in any way estimable in terms of 
price. . . . ‘Well, but ra“troads and telegraphs are so useful for 
communicating knowledge to savage nations.’ Yes, if you have 
any to give them. If you know nothing dz railroads, and can 
communicate nothing but aqueous vapor and gunpowder —what 
then? But if you have any other thing than those to give, then the 
railroad is of use only because it communicates that other thing; 
and the question is—what that other thing may be. Is it religion? 
I believe if we had really wanted to communicate that, we could 
have done it in less than 1800 years without steam. Most of the 
good religious communication that I remember has been done on 
foot; and it can not be easily done faster than at foot pace. Is it 
science? But what science—of motion, meat, 
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ing of Defoe and Bunyan, and yet—am not an evangelical clergy 
man.’ 

“ Most persons will agree with him that this was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance; for the church would undoubtedly have stifled many 
of his most brilliant qualities, including perhaps his sense of 
humor.” 


THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


ROF. THEODOR MOMMSEN, who died recently in his 
home at Charlottenburg, near Berlin, was one of the most 
striking figures that modern Germany has produced. “ The entire 
civilized world,” says Emperor William, in a despatch to Professor 
Mommsen’s widow, “shares in your loss, since it lost in the de- 
ceased its greatest humanistic scholar, a master of Roman histor- 


ical research, and an unexcelled organizer of scientific enterprises.” 
The New York Commercial Advertiser goes so far as to say that 
Mommsen’s death “deprives the world of one who for fifty years 
has been its greatest living scholar.” The same paper continues : 
“Not since the time when Joseph Scaliger from his ohair in 
Leyden gave law to learned Europe has any 





and medicine? Well, when you have moved 


man attained so unchallenged a supremacy fo 





your savage, fed him with white bread, and 
shown him how to set a limb—what next? 
Follow out that question. Suppose every ob- 
stacle overcome; give your savage every ad- 
vantage of civilization to the full; suppose 
that you have put the red Indian in tight 
shoes; taught the Chinese how to make Wedg- 
wood’s ware, and to paint it with colors that 
will rub off; and persuaded all Hindu women 
that it is more pious to torment their hus 
bands into graves than to burn themselves at 
the burial—what next? Gradually thinking 
on from point to point, we shall come to per- 
ceive that all true happiness and nobleness 
are near us, and yet neglected by us; and that 
till we have learned how to be happy and noble 
we have not much to tell, even to red Indians.” 








Mr. Ruskin was particularly severe upon 
political economists and materialistic scien- 
tists. He cails the latter in one place “ apos- 
tles of the Gospel of Dirt, in perpetual foul 








keen intellect combined with deep erudition 
and the power of making both intellect and 
erudition felt. As an investigator he added 
immensely to the sum of human knowledge 
As a teacher and lecturer in four great uni 
versities he inspired thousands of younger 
men, and became the chief of a school of 
classical study. As a writer he made the 
fruits of his severely scientific labors avail- 
able to the whole world, and did so in a way 
to interest and stimulate.” 





To scholars, Mommsen’s mightiest monu 
ment will probably always be the “ Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum,” a collection filling 
seventeen huge volumes and published by the 
Berlin Academy during a period of thirty 
years. To the general public, however, his 
“Roman History” (1853-56) is best known 
This work has been translated into English, 
French, Italian, Russian, Polish, and Spanish. 








dream of what man was, instead of reverence 
of what he is”; and declares their creed to be: 


PROF, THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


and has run through many editions. We quote 
again: 


“I believe in Father Mud, the Almighty “A great humanistic scholar, a master 


Plastic; and in Father Dollar, the Almighty 
Drastic.” prises.” 
“*Huxley and Tyndall,’ he tells us, ‘are of 

opinion that there is no God: they have never found one in a 
bottle. And truly,’ he proceeds a little further on, ‘if, since we 
can not find this King of Kings in the most carefully digested re- 
siduum, we are sure that we can not find Him anywhere; and if, 
since by no fineness of stopper we can secure His essence in a 
bottle, we are sure that we can not stay Him anywhere, truly what 
I hear on all hands is correct; and the feudal system, with all con- 
sequences and members thereof, is verily at an end.’” 


The clergy also came in for a large share of Ruskin’s satire. 
He attributes the prevailing irreligion of the times to “the unfor- 
tunate persistence of the clerks in teaching children what they 
can not understand, and employing young consecrated persons to 
assert in pulpits what they do not know.” Says Mr. Trobridge, 
in conclusion ° 


“Ruskin tells us that he narrowly escaped being a clergyman 
himself : 
“‘my mother having it deeply in her heart to make an evangeli- 
cal clergyman of me. Fortunately,’ he adds, ‘I had an aunt more 
evangelical than my mother, and my aunt gave me cold mutton 
for Sunday’s dinner, which—as I much prefered it hot—greatly 
diminished the influence of the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the 
end of the matter was, that I got all the noble imaginative teach- 


of Roman historical research, and an un- 
excelled organizer of scientific enter- piece of the first order. 


“The book was and still remains a master- 
It was the work of a 
giant at play, the offspring of a full mind, 
richly stored by years upon years of study and 
research and thought. And it wasa literary masterpiece as well as 
a masterpiece of scholarship. Mommsen’s style in it displays a 
singular vivacity and power; and when we reach the later books 
when Cesarism, imperious and insistent, confronts Ciceronian in 
capacity and timidity, Mommsen all unconsciously reflects the 
spirit which pervaded Germany at the time when he was writing 
—a longing for national solidarity and strength such as divided 
counsels and wrangling leaders could never give. And indeed this 
book must be regarded as a very potent influence in the German 
drift toward centralization which set in with exceeding strength 
just ten years later.” 


The Commercial Advertiser says in conclusion : 


“Mommsen was a many-sided man. Philologist, epigraphist, 
numismatist, historian, jurist, and teacher, he felt a keen zest in 
every human interest. He founded the Preussische /Jahrbiicher, 
one of the most noted political periodicals in Germany ; found time 
to serve for ten years as a member of the Diet, and for three years 
as a member of the Reichstag. He was an eager disputant in po 
litical controversy, and in his earlier career lost his professorship 
at Leipsic because, like Haupt and Jahn, he protested against the 
Austrian insolence of Beust and the coup d'état in Saxony. In 
1880 he spoke of Bismarck’s policy as a ‘ Politik von Schwindel,’ 
and successfully defended himself against a prosecution for slan- 
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der. This is not the career of a recluse or of the typical Herr Pro 
fessor; and, in very truth, Mommsen was at once a scholar and a 
man among men. He was the best illustration of his own ideal, 


expressed by him when he declared that every man must specialize, 
ut must not imprison himself within the narrow confines of his 
specialty. It is a variety of interests alone that can keep the mind 
well-balanced, the judgment sane, the viewpoint liberal, and the 
heart still young. 


tion of the 


Theodor Mommsen, by living up to this concep- 
scholar’s life, 


became much more than a mere exploiter 


faFach. He made himself a living and a lasting influence.” 


rhe Springfield Republican adds the following personal details : 


“In personal appearance Mommsen was striking, in spite of his 
insignificant stature. A conspicuous feature was his long, snow- 
By an accident in his 
library these silky locks were burned off some years ago, a loss 


which he deplored with a jest. 


white hair, which fell over his shoulders. 


In 1877 his superb library at Char- 
lottenburg was entirely destroyed by fire, but he was not daunted 
by the blow, and soon replaced everything that could be replaced. 
In his personal habits he had the austerity which has characterized 
most great scholars. It was his practise till quite recently to rise 
it five a’clock, drink a cup of cold coffee left for him over-night, 
and work steadily till eight, when he breaktasted with clock-like 
regularity, imposing the same punctuality upon his family. He 
married in 1854 the daughter of an old friend, Karl Reimer, and 
had twelve children. In his later years his five daughters were all 
members of his household. He had the absentmindedness which 
comes from intense mental concentration, and stories are told of 
It is authentic that he 
put his first baby into the waste-paper basket and covered it up 
because it cried. He was, nevertheless, devoted to children, and 
his domestic life was altogether happy. 


hi sitava _ ize hi ~hildre 
his lallure to recognize his own children. 


Altogether it was a caree! 
which goes to show that the truly great scholar is apt also to bea 
great man.” 


HENRY JAMES ON “THE CASE” OF W. W. 
STORY. 
“THE present season has been’marked by the appearance of a 
number of notable biographies; and, among them, that by 
Mr. Henry James, “ William Wetmore Story and His Friends,” 


has a special interest for Americans. Mr. James’s hero, so to 

















The Statue of “Cleopatra,” in the Metropolitan Art Museum, by William 
Wetmore Story. 
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speak, is presented as a typical example of a class whom the 
biographer calls “ the precursors,” and to which he himself belongs 


Americans who first 





sought the inspiration 


of Europe for artistic 
endeavors, and thereby 
established a relation that 
has grown in importance 
until the present day. 
Taking Mr. Story as a 
text, Mr. James develops 
the interesting case of the 
man who tries for the 
highest prizes of effort in 
an alien atmosphere and 
fails, because 


the atmosphere is alien 


perhaps 
and the allurements to 
various pursuits so many. 
Mr. Story went to Italy 
in 1846, then in his twenty- 
had 


been a lawyer and writer 


seventh. year. He 














of law-books already, and WHLIAN WETMORE STORY. 


His career, says Mr. James, was “a sort 
of beautiful sacrifice to a noble mis- 
take.”’ 


thereafter essayed sculp- 
ture, poetry, fiction, crit- 
icism, history, and even, 
as Mr. James surmises, felt the desire to add the drama to his 
already long list of vocations. Quoting Mr. James: 
“ Living, as he did, in the pleasantest place in the world, it was 
his fate, inevitably, to be interrupted and scattered, to expend 
himself for results of which, when time had sifted them, little re- 
mains put the appearance of his having been happy. But there 
was at the same time almost nothing he did not like to think of 
himself as doing, not dream of being able to do if this or that con- 
dition nad been present. The conditions, the present and the ab- 
sent, come back, no doubt, as we look at his life—which is called, 
we are well aware, being wise after the fact. It becomes interest- 
ing, in the light of so distinct an example, to extract from the case 
—the case of the permanent absentee or exile—the general lesson 
that may seem to us latent init. This moral lesson seems to be 
that somehow, in the long run, Story fazd—paid for having sought 
his development even among the circumstances that at the time of 
his choice appeared not alone the only propitious, but the only pos- 
sible. It was as if the circumstances on which, to do this, he -had 
turned his back, had found an indirect way to be avenged for the 
discrimination. Inevitably, indeed, we are not able to say whata 
life-time of Boston would have made in him or would have marred. 
We can only be sure we should in that case have had to deal with 
quite a different group of results. The form in which the other 
possibility perhaps presents itself is that of our own feeling that, 
tho he might have been less of a sculptor ‘ at home,’ he might have 
been more of a poet.” 


Continuing this inquiry into the case of the “American ab- 
sentee,” who, in the alien air, finds himself, “ sometimes quite un- 
consciously, but sometimes sorely suspecting,” at last “a prey to 
mere beguilement,” Mr. James adopts this as the “formula” for 
Story’s Roman years, and figures his career “as a sort of beautiful 


sacrifice to a noble mistake”: 


“T can not, in truth, otherwise describe the mistake than as that 
of the frank consent to be beguiled. It is for all the world as if 
there were always, for however earnest a man, some seed of dan- 
ger in consciously planning for happiness, and a seed quite capable 
of sprouting even when the plan had succeeded. To have said 
‘ No—I give up everything else for a life-time of the golden air; 
the golden air is ¢4e thing, no matter what others may be, and to 
have had it, all there is of it, that alone for me won’t have been 
failure’; to have expressed oneself in that sense, which was 
practically what Story did, was to make one’s bid for felicity about 
as straight as possible. For, simply enough, it is of the old-time 
victim of Italy, and not of any more colorless fugitive from the 
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Philistines, that lam thinking. . . . The golden air, we tend to infer, 
did not make that relation quite intense, quite responsible; partly, 
no doubt, by taking it too much as a matter of course. Subjects 
float by, in Italy, as the fish in the sea may be supposed to float 
by a merman, who doubtless puts out a hand from time to time to 
grasp for curiosity some particularly irridescent specimen. But he 
has conceivably not the proper detachment for full appreciation. 
And I come round by aid of this analogy to the truth I have been 
feeling my way to. This truth, to make the matter comfortably 
clear, is that the picturesque subject for literary art has by no 
means all its advantage in the picturesque country; yields its full 
taste, gives out a// its inspiration, in other words, in some air un- 
friendly to the element at large.” 





ADELINA PATTI’S RETURN TO AMERICA. 


HE comment of the metropolitan critics upon Mme. Adelina 
Patti’s reappearance in America after an absence of ten 
years is marked bya candor that is 
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warning example to every novice, Mme. Patti devoid of all but a 
shadow of that tone of opulent beauty, of that incomparable tech- 
nical skill which used to make dalliance with the things which 
were insurmountable difficulties to others, of that reposefulness of 
style which used to rest on all she did like a benediction—that was 
the singer who entertained the curious and grieved the judicious 
last night. It was all foreshadowed a dozen years ago, when her 
farewell tours began, but it was, nevertheless, dolorous and pain- 
ful last night.” 


The Commercial Advertiser, however, sets a much higher esti- 
mate on Mme. Patti’s performance. It says: 


“ Patti is sixty, and all the artifices supposed to help nature will 
not conceal her years. That sounds ungallant, but it really em- 
phasizes the greatness of her achievement. It makes all the more 
astonishing the amount of voice that is left. What still remains 
is sound, altho, naturally, most of its old sweetness is gone. It 
has none of those yawning gaps which usually come with waning 
powers. It has been shortened at the top and shortened at the 

bottom, but what remains between 





almost brutal. “To those who know 
what Patti was twenty years ago,” 
says Zhe Sun, “it is saddening to 
hear her to-day. We shall all wish 
that her final season with Colonel 
Mapleson at the Academy had been 
her last.” And 7he 7imes observes : 
“It was a matter of regret to her 
sincerest admirers ten years ago 
that she saw fit to return then, and it 
must be a matter of much deeper re- 
gret that she has come again now to 
exploit upon the concert stage—very 
parsimoniously and very cautiously, 
it is true—the remains of what was 
once the most perfect, the most 
beautiful of voices, the most exqui- 
site and consummate art in singing.” 
The Tribune comments : 


“ The audience that gathered with 
in the walls of Carnegie Hall to 
hear the Baroness Cederstrém filled 
all its spaces. To judge by its in- 
discriminate approbation of every- 
thing that was offered for its enter- 
tainment, it was a gathering of 








still has power, and, at places, 
beauty. Now she must stop at A, 
and it is an effort for her to reach 
it—she will even sing false on G—but 
it is infinitely a greater tribute to the 
skill with which she has nursed her 
powers that the top of her voice has 
gone instead of the middle. The 
quality has coarsened with the de- 
parture of the mellowness, yet there 
is still much power, a_ surprising 
amount, and still an almost com- 
plete command of it. Now and then 
the ear was shocked by false intona- 
tion, but it did not happen very of- 
ten; in fact, it was only in her second 
number that the false singing be- 
came very apparent, and then one 
could easily see that she was tiring. 
That is another penalty that years 
bring. 

“But, after all, granting every- 
thing that may possibly be said about 
her voice and its condition, one can 
almost pass it over under the spell 
exerted by the charm of her person- 
alityand the greatness of her art. 
She is stilla fascinating woman, one 
who grasps the attention as soon as 
she appears on the stage and holds 














curiosity seekers rather than music 
lovers; and this was well, for it re- 
duced the sorrow of the occasion to 
a minimum. Unripe instrumental- 
ists and singers, evidently recent graduates of the R. C. M. or the 
R. A. M., were applauded to the echo, and the baroness twice as 
long and twice asloudly. The baronesssang. She revived favorite 
old pieces like‘ O luce di quest anima,’ from ‘ Linda’; Arditi’s‘ Il 
Bacio,’ ‘ The Last Rose of Summer,’ and ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ 
and the old friends felt their hearts warm toward her in the midst of 
their regrets, because the familiar strains and an occasional echo of 
the old voice recalled the happy past. Thenshe aroused them to a 
realization of the present period of artistic consciencelessness and 
grasping commercialism by advertising a piece of insufferable dog- 
gerel, and their charity toward the singer was dissipated like a 
mist. In the voice of the singer there were faint echoes of the 
past: in her art not a single reminder. An orchestra sat on the 
stage, but it was not permitted to play in either the operatic air or 
the vocal waltz, which Signor Sapio accompanied on a pianoforte 
in transposed keys. Only in the middle register of the voice were 
there suggestions of the old lusciousness of tone and that purity of 
intonation which, at a banquet given in 1884, to celebrate Mme. 
Patti’s twenty-fifth operatic anniversary, William Steinway lauded 
as ‘so dear to the ear of an old piano-tuner.’ Mme. Patti singing 
out of time, Mme. Patti gasping for breath, Mme. Patti chopping 
phrases into quivering bits without thought or compunction, Mme. 
Patti producing tones in a manner that ought to be held up as a 


MME. ADELINA PATTI, 
The Most Famous of Living Singers. 


it while she remains. The grace of 
manners, the beauty of smile, and 
the imperious carriage which is the 
mark of real greatness, they are all 
there and powerfully attractive. And then there is herart. . . . The 
skill she put into the Donizetti aria and the Arditi waltz was little 
less than miraculous. There were the old perfection of phrasing, 
grace of diction, and elegance of style. One even imagined at 
times that the bravura was as beautiful as it used to be—so clever- 
ly did she conceal the disappearing flexibility of her voice. And 
in the still more hackneyed ‘Home, Sweet Home’ and ‘ Last 
Rose of Summer’ she showed that she can still sing a simple air 
as no other woman can. Decidedly it was worth while listening to 
her; and it will be still more so when she eschews florid airs and 
gives us some Mozart. She has forgotten more about the art of 
song than most prima-donnas will ever learn.” 


NOTES. 


The Artsman is the title of a monthly journal edited by Horace Traubel, 
Hawley McLanahan and Will Price, and issued as the organ of a new arts 
and crafts community established at Rose Valley, near Philadelphia. 


The Bookman's November list of the six best-selling books of the previous 
month is as follows: 
1. The Mettle of the Pasture.—Allen. 3. The One Woman.—Dixon. 
2. The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 4. Gordon Keith.—Page. 
Come.—Fox. 5. The Call of the Wild.—London, 
6. The Main Chance,—Nicholson. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


ARE OUR RIVERS DRYING UP? 


é eet our streams must have been larger in former geological 

periods than they are now is plainly shown by the evidences 
of their work in past ages. That their shrinkage in size has been 
progressive and is still going on is maintained by M. G. Guilbert 
M. Guilbert’s 
evidence is gathered almost entirely from European sources; but 


He 


in an article contributed to Cosmos (October 10). 


he believes that his conclusions hold for the earth in general. 
says: 


“Just after such rainy seasons as the spring and summer of 1903 
a discussion of the diminution of rain may appear out of place. 
Nevertheless, altho the annual average seems to have been ex- 
ceeded this year, such diminution exists. The totals of the current 
decade are still below those of the preceding decade. ...... 

“Several meteorological commissions in France have noted this 
phenomenon. A recent investigation shows that the system of 
rains is undergoing a serious crisis in ourclimate. It has been ob- 
served that the Swiss glaciers are in marked retreat—in sensible 
diminution. As they are fed by snowfalls, we must conclude that 
there is corresponding decrease in the snow itself. The phenom- 
enon is, therefore, not merely a local one. 

“But is this diminution recent? May it not be progressive? 
May it not have existed, according to some unrecognized law of 
nature, since prehistoric times? 

“A distinguished scientist of the University of Caen, M. Bigot, 
professor of geology, who is well known as a hydrologist, has 
found in Normandy numerous river-beds that are absolutely dry 
and in places completely invisible to-day. In other points the pres- 
ent streams occupy only part of their original courses: the upper 
part has disappeared. Finally, we know that in certain countries 
the level of numerous water-courses seems to have fallen consider- 
ably. 

“This discovery, which was announced at the meeting of the 
French Association for the Advancement of Science, held on Au 
gust 4 to 11 of this year at Angers, raises most interesting ques- 
tions. Is it an irrefutable proof of the diminution of rainfall? Is 
it, on the contrary, a geological phenomenon—a drying up pro- 
duced by cracks in the ground—chiefly in the Jurassic strata? 

“ The question is hard to clear up, for meteorologic observations 
were begun only a little before the advent of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and have been taken scientifically only for about fifty years. 
Thus they can throw little light on this obscure point; but it is 
‘nevertheless certain that, apart from any important geological 
phenomenon, the climate of our regions [France] has been modified 
since the first ages of our history. 

“The continued deforestation of the ground, the great drainage 
of marshes, the canalization of water-courses which have been go- 
ing on over the whole territory since the Roman invasion, have 
been so many victories over moisture. The sources of atmospheric 
humidity having been thus reduced, floods have diminished in 
frequency, the extent of country covered with water has lessened, 
and consequently evaporation—one of the causes of increased rain 
—has become less and less considerable. 

“It is true that, since historic time began, the oceans have hardly 
varied their level, and that consequently the total evaporation has 
remained sensibly the same. Earlier this was far from being the 
case. The Jurassic and Cretaceous strata were laid down at the 
bottom of immense oceans. Altho these were reduced in size in 
Quaternary time, this last epoch was nevertheless incomparably 
more humid than our own—the diluvium is evidence of it. 

“Since that time—and this hypothesis seems justified by the 
present diminution of rains, glaciers, and streams—the region of 
water has been progressively weakened. Following a constant 
law, the quantities of rain from age to age, since the first begin- 
nings of aqueous precipitation, have been less and less consider- 
able. Thus we have dried rivers, disappearing glaciers, rainfall of 
less and less importance. 

“The most interesting consequence of these harmonious facts is 
the extreme slowness of present alluvial deposits and of the phe- 
nomena of erosion. While in the first years of the present geolog- 
ical epoch a few /ustra sufficed to modify deeply the relief of the 
earth’s surface, especially in the valleys or near river-mouths, in 
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our own time several centuries are probably needed to effect the 
same work, or to bring about an equal deposit of alluvium. 

“We must not, therefore, follow the example of numerous writers 
or scientists of more or less learning in unreservedly accepting a 
single order of phenomena for evaluating the time corresponding 
to certain sedimentary formations. If rainfall is continually les- 
sening in our time—probably following the laws of decreasing arith- 
metical progression—how insufficient must be results based on the 
examination of modern deposits, to establish a chronology of the 
early part of our epoch ! 

“The science of meteorology is thus of utility even in our order 
of facts that might appear to be utterly foreign to it. When it 
shall have existed for several centuries, and accumulated innumer- 
able data of mathematical exactitude, it may take an important 
part in the interesting discussion of the earth’s history. Its de- 
ductions will be irrefutable, and it will thus be proved once again 
that a single branch of science can rarely elucidate complicated 
problems unaided. We need for their solution the combined 
efforts of the most varied sciences—and more than this, we need 
long periods of observation, very long ones if we desire to establish 
a criterion of certainty and reach a-knowledge of the truth—not 
merely hasty or chimerical estimates that the science of to-morrow 
must reject.”—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








RELATION OF MORAL AND MENTAL TO 
PHYSICAL QUALITIES. 


S aresult of an inquiry into the inheritance of both physical 

and mental characteristics in man, Prof. Karl Pearson as- 

serts that both follow the same law. As physical characters can 
not be originated by education, Professor Pearson argues that the 
same is true of mental and moral qualities, tho they may, of 
course, be fostered by environment where they already exist. The 
physical characters investigated included “cephalic index, span, 


color of eye and hair, curliness of hair, athletic power, and 
! 


health”; and the persons whose qualities were noted were in all 
cases taken in pairs, being brothers, sisters, or brother and sister. 
Says a writer in Zhe British Medical Journal (October 24), report- 
ing a lecture delivered by Professor Pearson before the Anthropo- 
logical Institute in London: 


“With regard to the physical characters it was found that in all 
cases yet worked out the fraternal resemblance indicated by the 
‘ regression line ’ was that if one of the pair exceeded or fell short 
of the mean by a certain amount, the other of the pair tended to 
exceed or fall short by half that amount. The general result of the 
inquiry into mental and moral characters was to show that a sim- 
ilar relation existed. The mathematical analysis of the figures 
founded on the schedules received showed that intelligence or abil- 
ity followed precisely the same laws of inheritance as general 
health, and that both followed the same laws as the cephalic index 
or any other physical character. It could thus safely be said that 
the general health in the community was inherited in precisely the 
same manner as head measurement or body lengths. The same 
law applied to the inheritance of psychical and moral characters. 

“If the relation of the psychical characters to the physical char- 
acters was so constant, Professor Pearson argued that the conclu- 
sion must be drawn that while geniality and probity and ability 
might be fostered by home environment and by provision of 
good schools and well-equipped institutions for research, their 
origin, like that of physical characters, was deeper down—that is to 
say, they were bred in the stock and not created by the environ- 
ment. It was the stock itself that made the home environment— 
that is to say, the home standard was itself a product of the pa- 
rental stock, so that the relative gain from education depended to 
a surprising degree on the raw material. There seemed to be a 
want of intelligence in the British merchant, workman, and profes- 
sional man; but the remedy was not the adoption of foreign meth- 
ods of instruction or the spread of technical education. The reason 
for the deficiency was that the mentally better stock in the nation 
was not reproducing itself at the same rate as of old; the less able 
and the less energetic were more fertile. Education could not 
bring up hereditary weakness to the level of hereditary strength, 
and the only remedy was to alter the relative fertility of the good 
and bad stocks of the community. The psychical characters which 
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were the backbone of a state in the modern struggle of nations 
were not manufactured by home, and school, and college; they 
were bred in the bone, and for the last forty years the intellectual 
classes of the nation, enervated by wealth, or by love of pleasure, 
or following an erroneous standard of life, had ceased to give, in 
due proportion, the men wanted to carry on the ever-growing work 
of the empire.” 





PERMANENCY OF STEEL-FRAME BUILDINGS. 


“T “HE prophets of evil who assure us that all our skyscrapers are 

ultimately going to crumble away into piles of rust are not 
to be credited, according to the conclusions drawn by 7he /ron 
Age from the recent demolition of one of the earlier of these struc- 
tures. Says Cassier’s Magazine in commenting on the data thus 
furnished : 


“So far as our present knowledge goes, all anxiety as to the 
durability of iron and steel-frame buildings, now so popular in the 
United States, may be dismissed. It is conceivable that under 
some conditions the deterioration would be very rapid, and that 
electrolysis might hasten disintegration; but no evidence has yet 
been found to warrant 
uneasiness on this score, 
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lasted as long as the stone and brick work, and longer than in that 
position any building erected in 1898 would be likely to be profit- 
‘ably useful. This is only one of a number of examples showing 
that neither fire, wind-strain, nor rust is effecting the deterioration 
of steel frames as rapidly as those who first adopted this form of 
construction had reason to expect.” 


HAS ANOTHER FOSSIL TURNED UP ALIVE? 


T the time of the discovery in Central Africa of the okapi, an 
animal related to the giraffe, which had hitherto been known 
only from fossilized bones, and was thought to have been long ex- 
tinct, it was suggested that other relatives of extinct species might 
lurk in the unexplored regions of Africa and South America. In 
La Science [llustrée (October 1) M. Victor Delosiére recounts a 
series of facts that leads many naturalists to believe that a creature 
of this sort exists in Patagonia. Says this writer: 


“In 1895 Captain Eberhardt and some other officers of the 
Argentine Republic, visiting a large cavern near Puerto Consuelo, 
Patagonia, found a 





piece of skin about five 





or to give plausibility 
to the prophecy that 
the present tendency in 
architecture will go on 
until some lofty ‘ sky- 
scraper’ collapses into 
its own cellar excavation 
in a heap of rubbish and 
a cloud of dust. This 
may happen, but it will 
not be in consequence 
of unsuspected corro- 
sion of steel members. 
Satisfactory proof of 
this appears to have 
been afforded by the 
recent deliberate dem- 
olition of the first of 
the modern steel-frame 








by two feet... cov- 
ered with thick hair 
about two inches long, 
and witha large number 
of bony excrescences as 
large as peas scattered 
irregularly over its inner 
SUVIROE, ool a yw, ine 
“Scientists remarked 
that the skin was rela- 
tively fresh; that it 
furnished gelatin when 
boiled in water, and 
that traces of dried 
blood could even be 
seen on it. They con- 
cluded that it belonged 
to a gigantic edentate 
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buildings put up in New 
York. This building, 
used for hotel purposes, 
was intended to last a generation at least; but the ground which 
it occupied was needed for a more important purpose, and after 
three years of lifeit had togo. Three years are not a long enough 
period to afford a basis for generalization as to the life of steel 
frames; but in the demolition of this building, not well built orig- 
inally, some facts were learned which are of interest and value. 
It is doubtful that if twenty years had been added to its life it 
would have told any very different story. . . . Construction was 
begun in November, 1898, and was finished in one year. The 
steel frame was taken apart in December, 1902. It would not 
have been reasonable to expect to find in the steel members of the 
framing any evidence of very serious deterioration during this 
brief interval; but it was not at all unreasonable to expect that in 
three years deterioration would have begun, and that its direction 
and rate of progress could at least be approximated from the 
visible beginnings. Asa matter of fact, it was the conclusion of 
the experts of the Bureau of Buildings that no other corrosion 
of consequence could be discovered than had obviously begun and 
gained measurable headway before the building was covered in. 
There was considerable rust behind the splice plates of the col- 
umn connections on the fifth story. At about this point the work 
was arrested by snow and sleet, and in the eagerness of the con- 
tractor to make up for lost time it is probable that many re- 
quirements of the specifications, as well as certain specific pro- 
visions of the building code, were either disregarded or perfunc- 
torily complied with. ‘To this was undoubtedly attributable such 
deterioration as was noticed in the steel frame of the building. 
Absolutely nothing was discovered by the inspectors detailed to 
watch every step of the work of demolition which warranted the 
belief that in any period which could be forecast from data at hand 
the steel frame of this badly constructed building would not have 


THE EBERHARDT CAVF IN PATAGONIA, 
Where the remains of the Neomylodon were found. 


(member of the sloth 
family), differing widely 
from the modern arma- 
dillo and pangolin, but 
resembling, in the presence of the bony excrescences on the skin, 
the mylodon, a fossil animal over ten feet high, whose remains are 
found in the upper Tertiary layers. 

“About the same time a traveler, Ramon Lista, in crossing 
Patagonia, fired at an animal that he had never seen before. He 
missed it, but described it as having the general appearance of a 
pangolin. This same traveler senta little later to the paleontologist, 
F. Ameghino, a piece of the skin of the mysterious animal that 
had been given him by an Indian. Ameghino concluded that this 
belonged to an edentate of great height, which he named ‘ Neomy- 
lodon,’ to indicate its near relationship with the mylodon. 

“ These finds having created considerable stir in the naturalist 
world, efforts to investigate further were made on all sides. In 
1899 Erland Nordenskjold, son of the celebrated Swedish explorer, 
went to Patagonia to explore Eberhardt’s cavern. . . . Under the 
surface soil he found . .. numerous bones, with tendons and 
muscular fibers, teeth, pieces of skin, and some large claws, which 
showed that the animal walked on the backs, not the palms, of its 
paws. All these were sent to Stockholm. Prof. Albert Gaudry, 
of the Paris museum, who has seer them, is astonished at their 
fresh condition; they are hard and shining, not porous like fossil 
bones. 

“Late in 1899 new excavations were undertaken in the cavern by 
M. Hauthal, assistant of the director of the La Plata museum. 
He found with bones of the horse [etc.] . . . numerous remains 
of the mysterious edentate, enabling him to make almost a com- 
plete restoration. Dr. Roth, who has studied these bones, places 
them in a new genus Gryfétotherium [animal with claws] related to 
the mylodon. 


“The Eberhardt cave seems now to have given up all its secrets, 
but new investigations in other parts of the country may perhaps 
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lead to interesting discoveries. A 
French naturalist, M. André 
Tournouér, who has been making 
paleontological explorations in 
Patagonia since 1898 for the Paris 
Museum of Natural History, has 
been able to obtain from the In- 
dians some information about 
the Neomyledon. They call it 
hymché, and apparently it in- 
spires in them a superstitious 
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meter orammeter. By means of 
the rheostat any desired current 
may be switched on the lamp, 
giving any desired degree of in- 
candescence, and by means of the 
ammeter this may be repeated at 
all times. 

“The instrument is used by 
simply looking through it at the 
piece of steel being heated, at the 
lead bath or into the furnace in 
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terror. 

“At any rate, two facts have 
convinced M. Tournouér of the 
existence in those regions of a 
new animal. 

“Being one day on the bank of 
a stream in the interior, near 
which he had encamped, he saw 


























which the steel is to be heated, 
the spiral being, in effect, super- 
posed upon the object looked at. 
Should the filament be at the 
higher temperature, it will appear 
as a bright spiral; while should 
it be ata lower temperature it will 
appear as a relatively dark spiral ; 
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emerge from the middle of the 
current the head of an animal as 
big as a large puma. He shot 
atit, and the animal dived nad 
did not reappear. Its head was round, with brown fur, and its 
eyes, surrounded’with light yellow hairs, were elongated toward 
the ear, and without external eyelid. According to the descrip- 
tion given by an Indian guide, this was the mysterious hymché.” 

Later the same traveler was shown footprints also ascribed to 
the hymché. What does all this mean? Some naturalists think 
that it proves the existence in South America of a living relative 
of the extinct mylodon, taking refuge during the day in caves. 
—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A TELESCOPE FOR OBSERVING 
TEMPERATURE. 
TELESCOPE that will enable the observer to read the tem- 
perature of an object merely by looking through it would 
seem to be something of a curiosity. Such an instrument, which 
will work under certain 
conditions of high tem- 
perature, 
vented under the name 








has been _in- 
of the “ thermo-gage ” for 
the purpose of determin- 
ing the temperature of in- 
candescent metals, espe- 
cially in the working of 
iron and steel. This it 
does by comparison of 
the light given by a heated 
filament within the tele- 
cope with that emitted 
by the object whose tem- 
perature is to be meas- 
ured. The following de- 
tailed description, with 
accompanying diagram 
and illustrations, is from 
The American Machinist 
(October 29): 

“The principle of the 
apparatus is shown dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 1. 
A tube a contains an in- 
candescent lamp 4 having 
its filament arranged in 
So ee ee spiral form, as shown in 
- the end view. At ¢ is 
2—HEAT GAGE aS USED witH a_ indicated a source of elec- 


BLACKSMITH’S FIRE, tric current, at d a rhe- 
Courtesy of The American Machinist. ostat, and at ¢ a volt- 
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FIG. 1.—DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE HEAT GAGF 


Courtesy of The American Machinist 


but, when the two temperatures 
are the same, the filament will 
apparently merge into the object 
looked at and disappear. 

“The tempertaure at which the best results are obtained in any 
given case may be fixed for future use by regulating the current to 
bring the filament to the same temperature, which may then be 
repeated at any future time; or a given temperature in degrees 
may be obtained by suitable graduations of the ammeter. 

“ Fig. 2 shows the instrument as arranged for the direct inspec- 
tion of tools when heated in a blacksmith’s fire. The end of the 
tube is covered by a hood, to exclude all outside sources of light, 
the hood having an opening on one side into which the tool is in- 
NI scinetsiceita 

“The accuracy of the indications claimed for the instrument is 
remarkable. Used in the ordinary way, a variation in temperature 
of 5° F. either side of that of the filament may be detected, while, 
by using a magnifying-glass, this is reduced to a single degree. 

“ Every steel-worker is aware of the fact that high-carbon steel 
is far more sensitive to heat treatment than is low-carbon steel, and 
there is no doubt that this fact has greatly restricted its use. The 
zone of hardening temperature for high-carbon steel is, in fact, so 
narrow that it can not be respected as it should be. The same 
hardener can not always confine himself to it, and there is no doubt 
that with different hardeners the variation in hardening tempera- 
ture has often nullified the superior qualities of the steel. 

“ The reader who is acquainted with the gradual deterioration of 
the filaments of ordinary incandescent lamps will naturally ask if 
these filaments do not deteriorate in the same way and thus vitiate 
the results. This is not found to be the case for the reason that 
the temperature at which steel is hardened is much lower than that 
to which an ordinary incandescent lamp filament is subjected. 
The latter is a glowing white heat, while the former isa ‘ cherry 
red’ or lower. At these latter temperatures the filaments are not 
found to deteriorate appreciably, one of them having been in con- 
stant use for the past three years. Moreover, the readings of the 
ammeter are in all cases standardized in order that different instru- 
ments may give the same results. The graduations may be made 
to indicate the degrees of temperature directly, or they may be 
arbitrary marks for different brands of steel and different classes 
of work.” 





Sea-Water for City Use.—The experiment of employing 
sea-water for watering streets and flushing sewers, which has been 
tried by the local authorities of a number of towns on the English 
coast, has been a failure. Says The Lancet: 


“rn 


The wastefulness, not to say folly, of using for such purposes 
water that had at considerable labor and expense been filtered to 
the highest attainable degree of purity seemed obvious, and tho, 
of course, it involved the installation of a separate system of pump- 
ing-station, mains, and hydrants, the fact that the supply was inex- 
haustible and itself cost absolutely nothing was so evident that it 
was strange that this source had been neglected so long. The 
sanitary and economic results seemed more than io justify the in- 
novation, for, to say nothing of its slightly antiseptic action, the 
hygroscopic property of the salt caused the effects of each water- 
ing to last for a much longer time, and the surface of the roadway 








~ 
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was believed by some to be more compact and cohesive than when 
fresh water was employed. Besides these retrenchments, the new 
system presented a direct source of revenue in the demand by many 
private householders for a salt-water service to their bath-rooms 
so that they might enjoy the luxury of sea-bathing at home.” 


Unfortunately the disagreeable features of the plan were not 
immediately apparent, but they have now come to light: 


“The owners of carriages complain of the destructive action of 
the salt mud on the varnish and paint, and the tradesmen complain 
of the injury inflicted on goods of all kinds by the salt dust and 
its subsequent deliquescence. Lastly, the users themselves, the 
local authorities and their private customers, have discovered that 
the salt-water exerts such a corrosive and generally destructive 
action on metal pipes and fittings that the number of persons con- 
tracting for a domestic supply has fallen from two hundred to two 
and the leakage from the joints of the street mains has caused the 
deaths of the trees planted in the best streets and promenades, so 
that the engineer to the corporation that had been the pioneer in 
the movement [Hastings] finds himselt compelled, in an exhaustive 
report of its experience, to admit that the system has proved a 
complete failure.” 


RAIN-MAKING IN AUSTRALIA. 


Bra rain-makers, who were once much in evidence, especially 

in our Western and Southern States, have not been heard 
from in some time. According to extracts from Australian papers, 
quoted with appropriate comments in Engineering News (October 
22), they appear to have transferred their activities to that country. 
Says The News: 


“The rain-making hoax appears to have run its course in this 
country, and it is a long time now since we have heard of any pro- 
fessional ‘ drought-busters’ attempting to bring down rain from 
the skies, altho a few years ago there were frequent reports of 
their work in the West. The absence of long and serious droughts 
in that locality is probably the chief reason for this; for when a 
drought continues fora long time, people are ready to grasp at any 
measure which promises relief, no matter how absurd. 

“The severe droughts in Australia this year, however, have 
brought about quite an epidemic of rain-making schemes, which 
are described in 7he Wonthly Weather Review. 

“ At Broken Hill experiments were made by a‘ Dr.’ C. De Lacy 
McCarthy, who was said to be a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and who announced that he would ‘ start work on Wednes- 
day and you will have rain by Saturday.’ 

“The Government of South Australia, the Broken Hill Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Broken Hill water companies, united in 
bearing the expense of a special train which brought McCarthy 
with five assistants and apparatus to Broken Hill. McCarthy kept 
the details of his process secret, but the general operation was de- 
scribed as follows: 


“* He forces chemical fumes into the air for a great distance 
which create a vacuum in the fourth, fifth, and sixth strata of air. 
The center of a heat storm is thus formed and the cold air de- 
scends, resulting in a heavy tropical rain. The secret of the chem- 
icals was given him by a man in America. He had improved on 
the system with the aid of a clever Japanese chemist. He changes 
his methods to suit varying conditions. It may require thirty-two 
hours of continuous work to achieve success. He produced rain 
in twenty-two hours in Victoria.’ 

“ Notwithstanding the haste with which he had been brought, by 
special train, McCarthy delayed beginning operations for three 
days, and started at a time when the predictions of the Meteoro- 
logical Office at Melbourne were for rain within three days. At 
the time a furious dust storm from the northwest prevailed, and 
McCarthy announced that ‘ the vacuum is working still far up.’ 
Later the wind changed to the south, and all chance of the pre- 
dicted rain from the west disappeared, so after working three days 
the ‘ Dr.’ gave it up, remarking that ‘ conditions were all against 
him,’ an unexpectedly frank recognition of his impotence to really 
control the weather.” 


Still another rain-making scheme, as set forth by the mayor of 
Broken Hill at a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce on July 20, 
is described as follows: 


“* The formula consists in using sulfuric acid and zinc. The 
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hydrogen set free ascends with aqueous vapor in spiral columns 
which are hollow when they reach the rain belt in the atmosphere, 
and the cold air in that region rushes down to -the warmer air be- 


low.’” 

The preparation of hydrogen from sulfuric acid and zinc is, of 
course, familiar, but the idea that the gas ascends in “ hollow-spiral 
columns” is characterized by Exgineering News as “about as ab- 
surd a piece of pseudo-science as anything that Keely ever perpe- 
trated.” Nevertheless a committee actually undertook experiments 
with the “process,” but, as stated seriously in the report, they 
“were not successful, owing to there being rather too much wind 
to allow the column of gas to ascend perpendicularly.” Upon 
these and other performances of the Australian rain-producers 7he 
Weather Review makes the following comment: 


“The time has not yet come when man may plow the atmos- 
phere for rain as he plows the soil for crops. If mines must 
be worked and towns built in arid regions, let the promoters of 
these schemes be required to build aqueducts and bore wells suffi-. 
cient in advance to supply the needed water, not waiting until 
droughts come and the people die. Every place on this globe has 
its rainy years and its dry years. Areas of cold and heat, wind 
and calm, rain and drought appear and move and disappear in 
irregular succession. We must prepare for them and provide 
against disaster. We can not control the weather, but we may 
control ourselves.” 





Coloration of Diamonds by the x-Ray.—A method 
of altering the color of diamonds by exposing them to the Roent- 
gen rays has been devised by W. C. Fuchs, of Chicago, who has 
been working for over five years upon the process, says 7he West- 
ern Electrician (Chicago): 


“He has succeeded in coloring diamonds several different 
shades, but none of the tints thus far has been such as to add to 
the commercial value of the stones. The process is partially secret 
as yet, the experimenter being now engaged in trying to discover 
some hue that will increase the beauty of the stones. In general, 
it consists in placing the gem in a vacuum-tube. A second vacuum- 
tube connected by a small opening with the first tube contains cer- 
tain metals from which the coloring-matter is obtained. Still an- 
other small tube connects the first two in an x-ray tube. The rays 
there produced appear to follow the vacuum along the tubes, carry- 
ing particles of the coloring-matter with them, which are deposited 
in the pores of the diamond. Radium and certain chemicals also 
play a part in the coloring-process, but their relation to it has not 
as yet been divulged. Some of the gems have been turned a bril- 
liant green and others black, and after a week’s soaking in muriatic 
acid have shown no signs of losing their color: Hydrochloric and 
nitric acid have no effect either, which shows that the coloring is 
not on the exterior, but permeates the whole stone. But by placing 
the diamonds in the tube again and reversing the direction of the 
discharge in the x-ray tube the coloring can be entirely removed. 
Mr. Fuchs was led to the discovery by observing that an ordinary 
x-ray tube, after exposure for a time to the effects of the rays, be- 
comes permanently colored a blue tint. He believes that the rays 
possess the power of bringing about a chemical change in the sub- 
stances through which they pass.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE article entitled ‘* How to Fly and How Not to Fly,” which appeared 
in these columns last week, should have been credited to The Jndependent 
(New York) instead of 7he Outlook. 


THE sterilization of all water for domestic use, including not only drink- 
ing-water, but also water used in washing vegetables and for other do- 
mestic purposes, is advocated by a French hygienist, M. G. Mellére, accord- 
ing to 7he Medical News. Says that paper: “Naturally the simplest 
measure consists in boiling, but chemicél sterilization may be resorted to 
if desired ; and for this purpose the author suggests peroxide of hydrogen 
in the proportion of five cubic centimeters to the liter [about one-half'of 
one per cent. by volume]. Used in this proportion, it also serves to pre- 
serve uncooked milk forty-eight hours in the height of summer; and such 
treatment of milk in nowise alters digestible or nutritious qualities. . . 
lodide of potassium, or, better, tincture of iodin, may also be used for the 
sterilization of water; four drops of the latter ina carafe of water sufficing 
to render that liquid safe for drinking purposes within a half-hour. The 
slight trace of iodin is not prejudicial to health and is neutralized by the 
food taken.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WAS JESUS A CARPENTER? 
M R. ERNEST CROSBY raises this question in the pages of 
iV The Crafisman (Syracuse, November), and he gives some 
interesting reasons to show why it should be answered in the nega- 
tive. The assertion that Jesus was a carpenter is chiefly based, as 
is well known, upon the passage in the Gospel of St. Mark (vi. 3), 
in which the people of “his own country,” astonished at his wis- 
dom and “ mighty works” ask: “ Is not this the carpenter, the son 
of Mary?” Taken by itself, remarks Mr. Crosby, “this text is by 
no means decisive, for it is not a statement that Jesus was a car- 
penter, but merely that his auditors called him such, and they 


might have been mistaken or inaccurate.” Furthermore: 


“If we turn to the parallel passage in the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, we find an almost identical account of the same episode. 
And coming into his own country he taught them in their syna- 
gogue, insomuch that they were astonished, and said, Whence 
hath this man this wisdom and these mighty works? Is not this 
the carpenter’s son? Is not his mother called Mary?’ (Mat. xiii. 
54-55). Thetwo phrases, ‘ Is not this the carpenter?’ and ‘ Is not 
this the carpenter’s son?’ are clearly variations of what was his- 
torically a single question, and in the original Greek they are 
equally similar: ovy obro¢g éorw 6 téxtov; and ody ovté¢ éotiv 6 Tow 
réxrovog vid¢. The people evidently made one of these remarks and 
not the other, and the difference is due to the error of one of the 
recorders. Which version is the more likely to be correct? It is 
impossible for us to determine, but it is at least just as probable 
that the designation of ‘ carpenter’ was applied to his father as to 
himself, and we must still consider the question of his calling an 
open one. There is a passage in the Gospel of St. John which 
seems to have been derived from the same source, and it reads as 
follows: ‘And they said, Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know?’ Here the words, ‘ the son ot 
Joseph,’ might be regarded asa paraphrase of the words, ‘ the car- 
penter’s son,’ which would make this reading of St. Matthew’s ap- 
pear to be the most authentic, and if this conclusion be correct, all 
proof of the fact that Jesus was a carpenter would disappear from 
the gospels.” 


Turning from the evidence afforded by the gospels to the words 
of Jesus himself, we find not “a single word which points to either 
carpentry or to any handicraft whatever.” He shows deep famil- 
iarity with almost every other phase of life—domestic, commer- 
cial, professional, agricultural. He is acquainted with the mercan- 
tile life of towns, and tells of the merchant seeking pearls, of 
bankers and money-lenders and usurers. He speaks, as if with in- 
timate knowledge, of many phases of agricultural life,—of plowing, 
sowing, fruit-culture, sheep-tending. “It is wonderful what a liv- 
ing picture we can construct of the society of his time. Only one 
feature is absent,—almost totally absent,—and that is any hint of 
craftsmanship of any kind.” Mr. Crosby continues: 


“In one place he speaks of the two men who built houses on the 
rock and on the sand, but not a single detail of the construction is 
given. It is the fall of the house on the sand which is described, 
and how the rain descended and the floods came and the wind blew 
and smote upon that house. All his attention is fixed on the work 
of nature. In another place he tells of the building of a tower, but 
he only refers to it for the purpose of dwelling upon the necessity 
of counting the cost beforehand, lest it be left unfinished. It is 
certainly astounding that whatever his occupation, Jesus never 
alludes to the work of an artificer. A carpenter’s trade offers al- 
most as many opportunities for parable and parallel as the farm- 
er’s. The difference in the fiber of woods, the seasoning of tim- 
ber and its warping, the use of the various tools, the adaptation of 
the parts of the article manufactured to the whole,—surely here 
was a field worth cultivating! Is it not inconceivable that Jesus 
should have been a craftsman and yet have failed to say one word 
of his craft? His mind seems to have turned almost invariably 
to the world of the farm for his similes; the scenes of farm life 
were always haunting him, and he recurred to them with evident 
affection. Even the excuses given by the wedding-guests were 
agricultural excuses: ‘I have bought a field, and I must needs go 
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out and see it,’ ‘I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove 
them.”” 


Mr. Crosby thinks that farming was probably Jesus’s occupation 
in the days preceding his ministry : 

“The conclusion to which I am disposed to come is that Jesus 
was not a carpenter, and that if his father ever was one, he had 
ceased to ply his trade before Jesus was old enough to pay atten- 
tion to his work; for otherwise the early impressions of the craft 
would have impressed themselves upon his mind. The tradition, 
in fact, is that Joseph was a very old man and that he died while 
Jesus was stlll a lad. It seems pretty certain, on the other hand 
that Jesus had earned his living in agriculture, vine-dressing and 
sheep-raising, so that not only were all the details of these occupa- 
tions at his fingers’ ends, but they afforded him with the rich stock 
of illustrations upon which he was accustomed to draw. The Jews 
have never been preeminent as craftsmen, for which fact the pro- 
scription of graven images may be in part responsible, and the 
idea of ‘ joy in work,’ as presented by Ruskin and Morris, is pecul- 
iarly Western and modern. That Jesus was an artist from the 
literary point of view no one who reads the parable of the ‘ Prod- 
igal Son’ can doubt, but in the world of the senses it was nature, 
and not art, that attracted him. He had no taste for craftsman- 
ship, and it is altogether unlikely that he ever was a craftsman. 
From his cradle in the manger of the oxen to his tomb in a ‘ gar- 
den’ (x#oc, orchard or plantation), his life savored of the soil and 
of its primary and essential travail.” 


CHRISTIANITY FOR WHITES ONLY? 


W HAT is described as “ by odds the most interesting discus- 

sion now in progress in any State in the Union” is being 
carried on in the columns of the Atlanta ews, a daily paper edited 
by John Temple Graves. The controversy is one regarding the 


religious status of the negro, and it was started several weeks ago 


by a well known Presbyterian clergyman of South Carolina, the 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Mack. He was answered by Bishop Warren A. 
Candler, one of the leading Methodists of the South. Many others, 
clergymen and !aymen, have since joined in the debate. The fol- 
lowing quotation indicates the tenor of Dr. Mack’s remarks: 


“Is the negro a brute, or is he a man? Ifa brute, then we must 
deal with him asa brute. If he is a man, then we must treat him 
asa human being. It is certain that he is a man. 

“If a man, is he de- 
scended from Adam, and 
thus our unfortunate 
brother, or is he of an 
inferior creation? 

“If our unfortunate 
brother, then every in- 
stinct of nature and every 
principle of grace de- 
mands that we raise him 
to an equality with our- 
selves. We should so 
educate him that he can 
properly vote with and 
hold office over us. When 
properly educated and 
refined, he should be per- 
mitted to enter our homes 
and our families. We 
should admire and _in- 
dorse President Roose- 
velt, who is the prominent 
exponent of this prin- 
ciple. 

BISHOP WARREN A. CANDLER, “If he is a different 

Of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. creation, and of an infe- 

rior race, then it is wrong 

to educate him as ourselves—wrong to permit him to vote or hold 

office in our land—wrong to admit him into our homes, no matter 
how well educated and how highly refined he may become. 

“Is the negro descended from Adam? Those of us who heartily 
oelieve in the federal headship of Adam accept his Adamic ances- 
try, because we can not see how negroes can be saved by Christ, 
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the second Adam, unless they are represented in and descended 
from the first Adam. 

“Is the negro a’separate and an inferior creation? Many, and 
an increasing number, of our people believe it. As they pretend 
to have good grounds for their faith, let me mention three of their 
arguments: 

“1. They assert that Scripture, science, and common sense, all 
three, do agree in declar- 
ing that ‘Like begets 
like’ is a divine law. 
How, then, can the fair- 
faced and silken - haired 
white man have the same 
parentage as the black- 
skinned and kinky-headed 
negro? Does the Bible 
reveal the origin of the 
negro? 

“2. They assert that 
the Bible mentions 
several nations who were 
not descended from 
Noah, and one people 
who probably were not 
descended from Adam. 
If they verify these asser- 
tions, then the white man 
and negro are not of ‘one 
blood.’ 

“3. They assert that 
Babylon had an organized 
government and system of 
religion 7000 B.C.; while Of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Adam was created only Ctiearele 
4004 B.C. If this Baby- 
lon thing is true, then we must give up either our Scripture chro- 
nology or the unity of mankind.” 


























BISHOP L. H. HOLSEY, 


To this Bishop Candler made rejoinder as follows : 

“While I feel very kindly toward my erratic friend, 1 do not 
mean to permit him to dodge. He must face the issue he has 
raised and say unequivocally what he means to teach on the sub- 
ject of the unity of the race. Let him answer, therefore, these 
questions : 

“Does Acts xvii. 26 teach the doctrine of the unity of the race? 
Put the word ‘blood’ in or out of it, if it does not teach the unity 
of the race, what does it teach? 

“Genesis iii. 20 says: ‘And Adam called his wife’s name Eve, 
because she was the mother of all living.’ Does this text teach 
the Adamic unity of the race or does it not? 

“Genesis x. 32 says: ‘These are the families of the sons of 
Noah, after their generations, in their nations: and by these were 
the nations divided in the earth after the flood.’ Immediately fol- 
lowing is the first verse of chapter 11, which reads: ‘And the 
whole earth was of one language, and of one speech.’ A little 
further on, at verse 6, we read: ‘And the Lord said, Behold the 
people is one, and they have all one language.’ Do these passages 
teach the unity of the race, or do they not? 

“Dr. Mack says: ‘Is the negro a separate and inferior creation? 
Many and an increasing number of our people believe it.’ He 
then proceeds to give three of the reasons for this alleged belief 
of this ‘increasing number of our people.’ Does Dr. Mack accept 
this belief and indorse these reasons for it? I do not believe that 
any increasing number of our people believe any such thing. 

“If the doctor accepts this view, will he hold that the negro 
is excluded from the saving grace of Christianity, and that 
only the white races are intended when the Bible says: ‘For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive?’ Does the 
doctor believe that the gospel should be given to the negro? 

“Again, if the negro is but an inferior animal, is the sin of one 
who slays him homicide or cruelty to an animal?” 


Dr. Mack has refused as yet to give a direct answer to these 
pointed questions, but his. communications are all emphatic in 
their denial of any kinship between whites and blacks. A negro 
view of the issue at stake is presented by Bishop L. H. Holsey, of 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church : 


“As to the morality of the negro race compared to the Anglo- 
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Saxon, God knows I can not see, and it will take a miracle for man 
to see, how the black man can be any worse than the man in white. 
Jf there is an apparent or real difference, it must be in mere meth- 
ods, modes, and skill in plan and execution. . . . If the negro is 
not a man, and does not belong to the family of Adam, why is it 
that the two races mix, or amalgamate, so readily, so easily? If 
the negro is ‘a high-grade ape,’ as ‘ our friends, the enemy,’ tries 
to show us to be, then in the name of common sense what sort of 
things are these thousands and tens of thousands of this mongrel 
progeny of all colors? 

“Our friends who are laboring so hard and earnestly to dehu- 
manize and de-Adamize the black race ought to know that the proc- 
ess of amalgamation is widening and deepening, and the conquest 
of the world by the mighty Anglo-Saxon means to change the 
Ethiopian and give him a lighter hue of the purer and brighter 
rays of an all-conquering and a golden civilization. 

“ But why do they wish to get the black man out of the Adamic 
or the human race? Can it make the black man worse or the 
white man better? What is to be gained by it? Do they wish to 
make it a pretext to oppress, to brutalize and force the ex-slave or 
his children back to slavery or serfdom? Why should the white 
people of the South despise or hate the negro? Has he ever at- 
tempted, as a race, to injure or harm the white people of the South? 
When and where? Nay, the black man and his children have been 
true and tried friends of the Southern white man, while as yet he 
stands a helping and unoffending factor in the progress and growth 
of the South.” 


The whole discussion, the Des Moines Register and Leader 
remarks, is a curious revelation of the mental and moral progress 
of the South. The same paper adds: “It would be necessary to 
go back to the days of Cotton Mather and witchcraft in the North 
to find anything to match it.” 


RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF THE DIVORCE 
PROBLEM. 


NUMBER of causes have contributed of late to bring the 

divorce question into considerable prominence in the relig- 
ious world. The most important of these are the recent utterance 
of Cardinal Gibbons on the subject, the action of the Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of New Jersey in declining to receive into his 
diocese a clergyman married to a divorced woman, and the vigor- 
ous discussion of the question at various religious conferences. 
Cardinal Gibbons’s expression of opinion was made during the 
course of an interview with a representative of the Newark (N. J.) 
News. He said in part: 

“We are confronted in this country by polygamy. I mean the 
polygamy that exists in every State of the Union, and there is no 
law against this kind of polygamy, but rather laws that recognize 
and make it possible. 

“There is a law against the polygamy that exists in Utah. Is 
not the law of divorce a virtual form of Mormonism in a modified 
shape? 

“Mormonism consists of simultaneous polygamy, while the law 
of divorce practically leads to successive polygamy. Each State 
has on its statute-books a list of causes, or rather pretexts, which 
are recognized as sufficient grounds for divorce a vinculo. 

“There are in all twenty-one causes, most of them of a very 
trifling character, and in some States, as in Illinois and Maine, the 
power of granting a divorce is left to the discretion of the judge. 

“Evidences are accumulating each year that the cancer of di- 
vorce is rapidly spreading over the country and poisoning the foun- 
tains of the nation. Unless the evil is checked by some speedy 
and heroic remedy the very existence of our family life is imper- 
led; .*. : 

“This social plague calls for a radical cure, and the remedy can 
be found only in the abolition of our mischievous legislation regard- 
ing divorce and the honest application of the gospel. If persons 
contemplating marriage were persuaded that once united they were 
legally debarred from entering into second wedlock, they would be 
more circumspect before marriage in the choice of a life partner, 
and would be more patient afterward in bearing the yoke and tol- 
erating each other’s infirmities.” 


Toa New York priest who wrote to the Cardinal for a statement 
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of his views in regard to the “ social boycott” of divorced people 


the following reply was made: 

“His Eminence would say that Catholic ladies can not well take 
upon themselves to regulate the customs of society situated as they 
are in this country. Therefore he would not say that they should 
not meet married divorced people in general gatherings. But he 
would advise them neither to invite such people to their social 
functions, nor to accept any invitations from them to attend theirs.” 

The strict standards decreed by Roman Catholicism are also 
winning favor in the Protestant Episcopal Church. At the All- 
American Conference of Episcopal Bishops, held in Washington a 
few days ago, Bishop Doane, of Albany, endeavored to amend the 
canon of the Episcopal Church, which now recognizes divorce for 
the statutory reason, and to place the church 
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who, tho evidently sincere and animated by the best of motives, 
has overstepped at once the prescriptions of the law under which 
he rules, the word of Christ, and the dictates of humanity.” 


“THE NEXT REVIVAL.” 


A” address with the above title, delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
John Watson (“Ian Maclaren”), of Liverpool, before the 
students of Bristol Baptist College a few weeks ago, has attracted 
a great deal of attention in this country. It is printed in full in 
The British Weekly (London, September 24), and we quote from 
that paper the following characteristic passages : 

“No serious person, whether he be religious or non-religious, 
can look out upon society in our day without 








unequivocally on record as against divorce 
and any remarriage of divorced persons. The 
stand taken by Bishop Scarborough, of New 
Jersey, has already been referred to. The 
New York Churchman (Prot. Episc.) com- 
ments on this case: 


“The rights of the people and also their 
salvation as far as it is dependent on the 
priestly office demand that it shall be adminis- 
tered by men who are above any just and reas- 
onable—even apparently just and reasonable 
—reproach. It is not enough to say that no 
letter of the canon has been violated, and that 
no canonical action can be taken against the 
priest. The office of the priesthood demands 
more than this negative defense. If this man 
having married a divorced woman were to 
apply for priest’s orders, would he be able to 
secure the recommendations and attestations 
necessary from the bishop, clergy, and laity? 
These certificates require the positive declara- 











being depressed and alarmed. There is a 
general unsettlement, both of belief and of 
institutions—a weariness of the present and 
an uncertainty of the future, a lowering of 
ideals and a slackening gf energy—an ex- 
hausted atmosphere in which it is difficult to 
breathe, and which is apt to be charged with 
noxious germs. Except in the province of 
physical science no progress is being made, 
no great men are rising, no poet, no novelist, 
no painter, no statesman, no preacher; it is 
the age of mediocrity and commonplaceness. 
We are tired, and, therefore, we are restless.” 


“What one longs for is another of those 
great movements which suddenly break forth 
one knows not whence, and which carry the 
race one knows not whither, which in litera- 
ture is called a Renaissance and in religiona 
revival, and which in any case is the restoring 
of the human soul. When it comes, it is like 
the blowing of the wind, or the rushing of the 
tide, or the step of spring, or the breaking of 











tion that the candidate is apt and meet to ex- 
ercise his ministry ‘ to the honor of God and 
the edifying of His church.’ Such edification 
would be impossible if one part of the congre- 
gation, while recognizing the sincerity of the 
convictions of their priest, were yet bound 
to believe that he was living in open violation of God’s law. 

“If a priest believes that he has a right to be married to a 
divorced woman, and that his happiness depends upon the exer- 
cise of that right, and if he is unwilling to sacrifice his legal right 
and happiness for the preservation of the priestly office from re- 
proach, ought he to claim the privilege of continuing in the exer- 
cise of so high and holy and representative an office? It would 
seem to be a clear case for choice between serving the church and 
sacrificing his own right and happiness, or claiming his legal right 
and happiness and sacrificing the privileges of the priestly office.” 


The Central Christian Advocate (Kansas City, Meth. Episc.) 
takes exception to this view. It says: 


righteousness. 


“So far as the Scriptures are concerned, our Lord distinctly 
taught that divorce in the case of unfaithfulness is allowable, and 
that it is allowable for the innocent party to marry. St. Paul went 
farther, and says that when one is ‘ deserted,’ ‘a brother or a sis- 
ter is not under bondage.’ This the Presbyterian theologians and 
not a few writers among ourselves have held to justify marriage of 
the innocent party when deserted. Since the adoption by the 
General Conference of 1884 of our canon on divorce, there has 
been but little said among ourselves except to portray the un- 
doubted evil of divorce and the undoubted necessity of inexorable 
and possibly unfeeling legislation on the question. The Bible 
allows at least one cause for divorce, which carries with it the 
right to enter once more the marriage and home-making relation. 
To close that door also may amount to a crime against humanity. 
This woman who was compelled by the corruption of her first hus- 
band to separate herself from him had the right still to a home 
and to protect her good name by marriage. This being the case, 
the Episcopalian clergyman had a right to marry her, and if he 
had the right, he by seizing it lost no civil or ecclesiastical rights, 
Possibly the matter may be carried into the courts. The congre- 
gation at Palmyra may contest the arbitrary ruling of the bishop, 


REV. JOHN WATSON, D.D., 
(‘Ian Maclaren’’) 


Who predicts that the message of the 
next great revival will be one of social 


the day: spiritual, invincible, inspiring, com- 
prehensive.” 

“I suggest one may gather what the mes- 
sage of the next revival will be from the spirit 
of the age, which we ought to believe is more 
or less the Spirit of God. If one were asked 
to mention the difference in standpoint between our generation and 
that of the middle Victorian period, he might safely point to the 
change from individualism to collectivism. The old principle of 
every man for himself is dying out from national politics, from the 
organization of commerce, from the life of society, and is bound to 
die out from religion.” 

“Young men who will not teach in Sunday-school are ready to 
work in a boys’ institute, and women who have wearied distribu- 
ting tracts are anxious to bring more comfort to the lives of their 
working sisters. The sense is creeping over the community that 
socially and physically we stand together, and religion can not re- 
main a water-tight compartment of spiritual selfishness. With 
such a tide running like a mill-race, and such a wind blowing like 
a gale upon one’s face, have we not reason to expect that the mes- 
sage of the next revival will be social righteousness, and its effect 
the redemption of the national life?” 

“If there be any meaning in Providence, Christ is calling his 
church to the help of the common people. It is a good thing for 
her ministers to hold up before the eyes of men the ideal city, the 
New Jerusalem, but let them also remember that in the vision of 
St. John the Holy City came.down from God out of heaven and let 
them see that it be established in our own green and pleasant land. 
It is right to preach life everlasing and to exalt the life of the soul 
above meat and raiment, but it is also right to strive and pray that 
life here in the cottages of the country and the crowded streets of 
the city may be brighter, cleaner, healthier, and gladder. . . . 
When Christianity has at a great cost given a home to the hum- 
blest of the people, she will find a welcome home in the people’s 
heart.” ; 

Dr. Watson’s ecclesiastical standing as an ex-moderator of the 
Presbyterian Synod of England gives his utterance a special im- 
portance. Zhe Church Economist (New York, November) regards 
it as “a direct challenge to those engaged in evangelistic work 
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along the conventional lines,” and prints a collection of opinions 
elicited from a number of American religious leaders in regard to 
Dr. Watson’s position. Of the clergymen interviewed, eleven sup- 
port Dr. Watson’s view, six take middle ground, and eighteen are 
opposed. Among those dissenting from his conclusions is the 
Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, of New York, who observes: 
“Saved society has its grounds in the saving of the individuals 
that compose society, and that is to be effected not by any new 
gospel of service, but by the old-fashioned gospel of rebirth.” The 
Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, O., says: “I think 
that Dr. Watson’s prognostications are credible. But I am sure 
that social righteousness and individual righteousness are not 
twain, but one; and that a social revival will never come until in- 
dividuals feel their guilt on account of social conditions and repent 
of it.” 

The Boston Watchman (Baptist) takes the view that Dr. Wat- 
son’s prescription of a more thorough and insistent preaching of 
social righteousness will “not reach the heart of the difficulty to 
anything like the extent he imagines.” What is needed, it thinks, 
is “a clear, strong, direct appeal to the spiritual nature of man; to 
his conscience, to his moral intuitions, to the sense of relationship 
to God.” The same paper says further: 


“The most effective evangelistic sermons delivered in recent 
times were the noon Lenten addresses given by Phillips Brooks in 
Trinity Church, New York, a few years before his death. Those 
who heard them say that they made an irresistible appeal to the 
brainiest, strongest men of the metropolis of America, and that 
hearing them was the beginning of a new life to many a financier 
and lawyerand merchant. What was the great preacher’s method? 
What did he talk about? The entire series of addresses was based 
on one passage, and that one of the most spiritual in the entire 
New Testament, John viii. 31-37; and it was a continuous but 
varied appeal for the authority and beauty of life brought into 
right relationship with God. It was a setting forth of the ideal 
Christian life as manifested in the revelation of Jesus. The 
preacher forgot that the representatives of the wealth and power 
of America were before him, and he thought only of souls that 
needed to be won back to filial relationship with their Father.” 


The Chicago /nxterior (Presb.) comments : 


“Dr. Watson only voices the feeling of his age. In our own 
country Dr. Josiah Strong has written along similar lines. But 
what strikes us as strange in writers of such breadth of observa- 
tion and clearness of vision is that they speak as if the irreligious 
classes were all dwellers in the slums; and were to be reclaimed, 
as Dr. Watson says, ‘ by pulling down the unsanitary tenements 
and rehousing the dwellers in decency and comfort.’ Was Hugh 
Price Hughes talking wildly then when he declared, as a justifica- 
tion of his taking up work in the west end of London, that ‘ Bel- 
gravia needed the gospel as much as Whitechapel?’ When Mr. 
Stead uncovered the wickedness which would have shamed Sodom, 
he did not go to the docks, but he unroofed the homes of the rich. 
Boswell has told us how Samuel Johnson, walking through the 
magnificent gardens of the Duke of Devonshire, said, as he looked 
over the splendid estate: ‘After all, this relieves but one of life’s 
evils—poverty.’ There’s as much of hell known in the mirrored 
drawing-rooms of Picadilly’s clubs as' in the reeking beer-cellars 
of the‘ Isle of Dogs.’ We might raise every pauper in the king- 
dom to the peerage, and we should be no nearer the kingdom of 
heaven than we are to-day, unless the heart were ‘changed as well 
as itsenvironment. The model tenement is not proof against sick- 
ness or against sin any more than the castle. There are more sui- 
cides above London Bridge than below it. Is the coming revival 
to reach only one end of society, and that the ‘submerged tenth’? 

“We most thoroughly believe that the religious life of the future 
is to be more sympathetic, or, to use the popular phrase, more 
‘altruistic.’ We believe that the state will ‘ tear down’ not only 
the human rookery but will eventually tear down the groggery that 
is the cause of it and the brewery that is behind the groggery. 
There can be no doubt that much of our irreligion is caused by 
poverty; but it is equally true that much of our poverty is caused 
by irreligion. . . . Philanthropy is a legitimate fruit of the gospel, 
but never a legitimate substitute for it. As individuals and as citi- 
zens we will seek to set the multitudes of the earth in the midst of 
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material competence; but the millions now in affluence make plain 
that wealth is not the kingdom of heaven. The slum-dweller needs 
anew home. Granted. But the rich man and the poor man equally 
néed a new heart. And the new heart is more certain to produce 
the new home than the new home is to produce the new heart.” 





ULTIMATE CONCEPTIONS OF FAITH. 


“ C TATIONARY truth turns out not to be truth at all; the fact 

that it is without the power of growth condemns it.” Such 
is the key-note in a recent work by Dr. George A. Gordon, the 
well-known Boston Congregationalist minister, who, under the 
title “ Ultimate Conceptions of Faith,” gathers together lectures 
delivered by him at Yale Divinity School in 1902. Theology, he 
holds, is not a system of stationary truth; the touchstone of a 
genuine theology is vitalexperience. We quote: 


“Theology has too often been overwhelmed with artificial dis- 
cussion. It has lost touch with reality, and has aspired to become 
something on its own account. The demon of system has thus 
possessed it, and in this mood it has, with prodigious labor and 
endless ingenuity, spun itself into a world of wearisome, and even 
monstrous detail. This 
demon must be cast out. 
Theology must be made 
to know that she is noth- 
ing of herself, by herself; 
all that she is for herself 
she becomes through her 
service to life. And the 
vaster values of this life, 
set in the life of God, it 
is the business of theol- 
ogy to find and to put 
forth in order.” 





The ultimate concep- 
tions derived from the in- 
spection of life Dr. Gor- 
don catalogues as follows: 
Personality, the individ- 
ual ultimate; humanity, 
the social ultimate ; opti- 
mism, the historical ulti- 
mate; Christ, the relig- 














ious ultimate; the moral 
REV, GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D, 


universe, the universal Pastor of the Old South Church, Boston 


ultimate; and God, the 

absolute ultimate. He affirms that the removal of older theolog- 
ical conceptions has been the providential means of driving Chris- 
tian thinkers back to absolutely fundamental questions, around 
which theology must be rebuilt. For example: 


“It is either theism or atheism. Pantheism, agnosticism, ma- 
terialism, are not fundamental. The question is not whether God 
is all in all, or whether God is material or spiritual in being. These 
questions are profoundly important, but they are not the most im- 
portant. The ultimate demand is, whether God zs, ornot. The 
final duel in the world of thought is between theism and atheism, 
and all other engagements and victories are to be esteemed im- 
portant according to their bearing upon this last battle.” 


Dr. Gordon, as a Christian thinker, keeps his religious concep- 
tions within the limits of Christianity—that is, he affirms that 
Christ is ultimate in religious thought and life. He says: 


“Other great religious teachers have laid powerful hold upon 
human life. In order to exalt Jesus it is not necessary to degrade 
them. . . . The supremacy of Jesus among the religious teachers 
of mankind rests upon the verdict of life. One can predict the 
universal final rejection of Christianity only as one shall forceast 
the universal and final denial of the will to live. Universal and 
permanent pessimism alone can succeed in relegating the Gospel 
of Christ to an inferior position. . . . No teacher so identifies his 
cause with life as Jesus does.” 


One of the most original and interesting discussions in this book 
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is that upon the trinity. Dr. Gordon argues as a trinitarian that 
the doctrine of the trinity safely rests on the necessarily social na- 


ture of God. The argument in part runs thus: 


“Granting, however, that a unitary God who knows is conceiv- 
able, He is conceivable only as a self-sufficient egoist, and as such 
He must be without love. An eternal altruistic God, to whom for 
all eternity there is no other, in whom there is no other, is about 
as palpable an absurdity as can be put into words. Love in man 
is the passion for another; its existence depends upon the society 
in which man is placed. Love in God must mean passion for an- 
other; its reality depends upon the society in the Godhead. God’s 
love for Himself can be called love only on the ground that in 
Himself He represents socicty, and if He represents in Himself 
society . . . His own Godhead is essentially and eternally social. 

God is sincerely to be pitied if he is a bare unit, existing 
alone from eternity. Back of the human family is the Eternal 
family. The Trinity is indeed a mystery, but it seems to me a 
mystery that saves the reality of God to the world. When one 
seeks the truth underneath the symbol, and does not put too much 
stress upon the arithmetical paradox, the Trinity stands for a social 
God, the only God who can mean anything great to man.” 


A SALVATION ARMY HEROINE. 


“1~ HE death of “ Consul” Emma Booth-Tucker in a railroad ac- 
cident in Missouri inflicts, as General Booth has said. “an 
irreparable loss” on the Salvation Army. 
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them she lectured or prayed or sang before large and responsive 
audiences. 

“It is commonly believed that her tireless zeal and striking in- 
dividuality have accounted, in a very large measure, for the fact 
that men of wealth and prominence have been induced to lend 
financial support and encouragement to the cause of the Salvation 
Army.” 


The War Cry (New York), the Official Gazette of the Salvation 
Army in the United States, says: 


“ As widely known as is the Salvation Army itself is the name, 
the reputation, the character, the work of Consul Booth-Tucker. 
She was but a mere child when, under the guidance of God and 
through the splendid example of her parents, she was led to offer 
herself upon the altar of that humanity which all around her she 
saw was rushing headlong to destruction. 

“She was always, in a peculiarly intimate sense, close to her re- 
vered mother; from that sainted woman she derived much of the 
strength that in after-life characterized her. She was still a short- 
frocked girl when the impetus of the great soul within her urged 
her forth to the field in which her parents were so ably working. 
While souls were going blindly to destruction she could not even 
in her youth rest content. Ata time when other girls of her age 
were thinking only of a personal future she flung herself heart and 
soul into the work that up to her last moment on earth has ever 
engrossed her—the work of bettering the world by bettering the 
souls that make it. 

“Shy, timid, utterly self-distrustful, yet moved by a power she 

dared not resist, she went forth into the 





, 





“My daughter,” adds the venerable father, 
“was, after her mother, first among the many 
noble and consecrated women I have been per- 
mitted to know during the fifty years of my 
public life.” From press despatches we quot 
the following account of Mrs. Booth-Tucker’s 
life-work : 

“Emma Moss Booth-Tucker, who, as Con- 
sul. of the Salvation Army in America, coop- 
erated with her husband, Commander Booth- 
Tucker, in the management of that 
organization, was probably the most active 
and ambitious woman ever associated with 
the Salvation Army. She was the second 
daughter of William Booth, the Army’s 
founder, and was born at Gates Head, in 
England, in 1860. 

“At twenty years of age she had full ex- 
ecutive charge of the women’s branch of the 
Salvation Army’s International Training 








world’s wide arena of sin, suffering, and sor- 
row; and, mere child as she was, she soon 
showed that power, that splendid sympathy 
and perception, that insight into life and 
character that have ever since made her no- 
table among Salvation Army workers and 
foremost among modern religious leaders the 
world over.” 





These glowing words are echoed in many 
of the religious papers. Mrs. Booth-Tucker, 
says the Philadelphia Presbyterian, was “an 
earmest, practical Christian worker and a 
woman of remarkable force of character and 
of much executive and resourceful ability,” 
who “gave the enthusiasm and devotion of 
her mind and heart and life to the cause of 
Christ.”. Zhe Christian Advocate (New 
York) says: “The whole country sympa- 

‘ thizes with Commander Booth-Tucker in his 








Home in London, where she instructed hun- 








tragic bereavement. The Salvation Army, 





dreds of women in the duties of officers in the 
Army. 

“In 1888 Miss Booth became the wife of 
Frederick de Lautour Booth-Tucker, and together with her hus- 
band went to India to continue her work among the needy in 
that part of the world. Her success there during the following 
seven or eight years attracted widespread attention. 

“In 1896 the Booth-Tuckers began their work in the United 
States, succeeding Ballington Booth, a son of the Army’s founder, 
who then organized the Volunteers of America. Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker were formally introduced to the American public, 
and particularly to the Salvationists here, at a meeting in Carnegie 
Hall in April of that year. 

“ Mrs. Booth-Tucker, who assumed the rank of Consul of the 
Army, endeared herself to those about her through her modesty, 
her sweet face, her characteristic geniality, and her evident ear- 
nestness and sincerity in her work. Physically she was tall and 
slender and of delicate appearance. 

“ Altho the mother of seven children, on whom she concentrated 
much of her thought and affection, she found time to keep in im- 
mediate touch with the various movements of the Army through- 
out the country. At the time of her death she was returning from 
a visit of inspection to one of the farm colonies established in 
Amity, Colo. She traveled by rail thousands of miles every year, 
visiting many towns and cities remote from her home, and in all of 


Consul of the Salvation Army in America, 


under his control and that of his wife, a fac- 


THE LATE MRS. BOOTH-TUCKER, 


tor who could not be surpassed in impor- 
tance, has steadily gained in public respect.” 
And the New York Outlook comments: “The death of Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker has elicited expression of genuine sorrow from a 
great host who owe to her the renovation of their lives.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE REV. Dr. IRA LANDRITH, of Nashville, Tenn., has been appointed 
general secretary of the newly organized Religious Education Association. 


THE REV. DR. P. S. HENSON has accepted a call extended to him by the 
parishioners of Tremont Temple, Boston. The pulpit was made vacant 
over a year ago, when Dr. Lorimer assumed the pastorate of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York. 


THE Methodist Missionary Convention, held in Philadelphia a few days 
ago, was attended by about three thousand delegates. Bishop Fowler 
spoke eloquently on ‘t Missions and World Movements,” and the Rev; Dr. 
H. K. Carroll made an address on home missions. The total sum expended 
on Methodist missions outside of the United States during 1902 was $736,000, 


THE closing meetings of the Dowie crusade were poorly attended. At 
the last meeting, held in Carnegie Hall on November 8, Dowie announced 
toa very small audience that a branch of the Christian Catholic Church of 
Zion had been established in New York, and that regular services would 
be held. A hundred and twenty-five persons, he said, had been received 
into the church. He promised to return again in two years, with a host 
‘*ten thousand strong.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


A VATICAN SURPRISE. 


9 Riga appointment of a thirty-eight-year-old Spaniard as his 

Secretary of State is the “first great surprise” that Pope 
Pius X. has given the world, asserts the eue Frete Presse (Vi- 
enna), which feels justified in devoting the best part of two pages 
to an interpretation of the circumstance. Nor is the wonder of the 
Journal des Débats (Paris), of clerical sympathies, less frankly 
outspoken. The appointment of this very young prelate, Monsig- 
nor Merry del Val, it candidly observes, who was not “ even a car- 
dinal” at the moment, who had never served the Vatican at any 
capital in the capacity of nuncio, and, “above all, who is not of 
Italian origin,” will “be calculated 
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has spoken German. He attended, it is said, lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. During the years of his youth in Vienna he 
was a welcome guest in a number of archducal houses, particularly 
at the palace of the recently deceased Archduchess Elizabeth. 
He was likewise very intimate with the Archdukes Frederick and 
Eugene. 

“ Pope Pius X. has been greatly impressed by the fact that Mon- 
signor Merry del Val is so well acquainted with a number of the 
ruling dynasties of Europe—with the Austrian imperial house and 
the British and Spanish royal families. The further fact that Mon- 
signor Merry del Val knows so many languages seems to have had 
its effect upon the Pope, who, apart from Latin and Italian, is 
master of no tongues at all. To this must be added the extremely 
superior diplomatic capacity of which Monsignor Merry del Val 
can boast. In favor of the new papal Secretary of State it is also 
urged that he possesses immense capacity for work, and during the 

two months when he was on trial at 





to displease some members of the 
Sacred College.” The Vaterland 
(Vienna), a clerical organ, regrets 
the refusal of the Austrian Govern- 
ment to receive him as nuncio re- 
cently when his appointment in that 
capacity was under consideration at 
the Vatican. The objection to him, 
it appears, was that his diplomatic 
talent “ seemed too precocious.” The 
Frankfurter Zeitung hints at an- 
other Vatican surprise in the shape 
of the Pope’s complete reconcilia- 
tion with the Quirinal on the basis 
of the sovereign pontiff’s acceptance 
of the Italian law of guarantees. 
“Can this be true?” inquires the 
Tribuna (Rome), which gives much 
space to the topic, but arrives at no 
conclusion of its own. 

The Tadlet (London), organ of the 
Roman Catholic Church in England, 
which states on one page that Car- 
dinal Merry del Val’s mother “ is an 
English lady,” and on another page 





that “he has Irish blood in his 





the Pope’s side he made his reputa- 
tion good. Those who know Vati- 
can affairs are of opinion that Car- 
dinal Merry del Val will restrict his 
talent to the function of becoming a 
faithful servant of his master. But 
no one now ‘ventures to say what 
political direction the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State will take. Had 
Satolli been made Secretary of State 
it would have indicated that the 
Pope had made up his mind to re- 
ceive at the Vatican not only Presi- 
dent Loubet, but the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph. Of Merry del Val one 
who knows the situation declares 
that he is an unknown quantity. 
His father, the former ambassador 
at Vienna, had the reputation of be- 
ing not only clerical, but irreconcil- 
able on all things pertaining to the 
Vatican. A distinguished member 
of the diplomatic. corps relates that 
the elder Merry del Val, while am- 
bassador at the Vatican, was so de- 
voted to Cardinal Rampolla’s policy 
that he would not hear of any mix- 
ture of clerical society in Rome with 
liberal society, and that he never 








veins,” adds that he has “warm 


English sympathies.” The Roman The newly appointed Secretary of State at the Vatican is the 
youngest member of the Sacred College, has never filled the 
post of Nuncio and is not an Italian. 


correspondent of the London 77mes 
declares that the new Papal Secre- 
tary of State is “absolutely devoid of personal ambition and 
inclined by nature to a life of studious retirement.” Further, 
“there is no narrowness or pettiness in the straightforward hon- 
esty and sincerity of his views.” To return to the elaborate ac- 
count with which the Veue Freie Presse favors its readers: 


“Many advantages are credited to Merry del Val. He 1s of 
pleasing appearance, slender, possesses distinguished traits, and 
has the reputation of being serious and moral. He is the son of a 
Spaniard and an Irish woman, and at an early age mastered a 
number of languages. He is more accustomed to English than to 
any other tongue. He was born in London, where his father— 
subsequently Spanish ambassador at the court of Vienna and at 
the Vatican—was minister. His parents were very well received 
at court, in London, and the Prince of Wales, now King Edward 
VII., was particularly intimate with the Merry del Vals. It goes 
without saying that this newly created cardinal is well acquainted 
with Spanish. Indeed, he was for a whole year tutor to the Crown 
Prince, now King Alphonso XIII. of Spain. At that period the 
clerical educator resided in the royal palace at Madrid. Queen 
Christina had the very highest esteem for him. As the son of an 
ambassador, he early devoted his attention to international affairs, 
and thus acquired a complete mastery of French. He has now re- 
sided in Rome some years, where he diligently studied Italian. 
Ever since the time that his father was ambassador in Vienna he 


CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL. 


invited to his table any Italian who 
held office at court or under the Gov- 
ernment of Italy. Whether the dis- 
position of the son is like that of the 
father in this respect remains to be 
seen. 

“For the first time, so far as human memory can recall, a non- 
Italian has been appointed to the post of Papal Secretary of State. 
Formerly, indeed, it was a thing unheard of for the Pope to ap- 
point a non-Italian as nuncio at any court. But Pius IX. broke 
with this tradition. ...... 

“ Merry del Val has had an unprecedentedly rapid rise. In 1888, 
when a young man of twenty-three, he was ordained to the priest- 
hood. Four years later he was made a papal chamberlain. In 
1897 he became domestic prelate to the Pope. ... A perfect 
cluster of titles and decorations adorns the breast of this youthful 
prelate, among others the cross of the Prussian Order of the Crown 
and the cross of the Austrian Order of Francis Joseph. . . . Del 
Val will be the Benjamin of the Sacred College, a distinction hith- 
erto held by the forty-year-old and suffering Archbishop Skrben- 
sky, ot Prague. . . . Are there more Vatican surprises to come?” 

According to the Roman correspondent of the London Zad/et, 
“No better proof of the wisdom of the Holy Father’s choice in 
appointing Mgr. Merry del Val Secretary of State could be found 
than in the way the selection has been discussed by the anti-clerical 
press of the Continent. The editors have been racking their 
brains for material for criticism, but when they have said that the 
new secretary is only thirty-eight and a non-Italian, they have 
sucked their pens in perplexity for something else.” —Zranslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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OBSCURITY OF THE ITALIAN MINISTERIAL 
CRISIS. 


YIGNOR GIOVANNI GIOLITTI has become Prime Minister 
~ of Italy in order to bring the Czar to Rome. The /nudépen- 
dance Belge (Brussels) will not believe it, but the evidence presented 
by the European press seems overwhelming. The Zanardelli cab- 
inet, which left the political stage amid the applause of Italian 
ministerial organs, perished, thinks the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), 
“from the potion which the Socialist Hotspurs mixed for the Czar. 
The goblet was meant for the ruler of Russia, but the head of the 
ministry had to swallow it.” This is an allusion to the famous 
visit which the Czar did not make to Rome. Everything had been 
got ready, it would appear, even the speeches. But atthe last mo 


k 


ment Nicholas II., for some reason, changed his mind. The So- 
cialist Avanti (Rome) had been printing editorial attacks upon the 
Czar, including candid references to Finland, Kishineff, and other 
geographical points, which were read by the Russian secret police. 
St. Petersburg announced that the Socialists of Italy evidently in- 
tended to spoil the visit. And now Signor*Giolitti is Prime Min- 
ister, which means, according to the Pester Lloyd (Budapest), that 
Nicholas II. will go to Rome before many weeks. 

jut all this, according to the 77ibuna (Rome), is “ nonsense,” 
without a word of truth in it except that Signor Giolitti has formed 
a ministry. The facts are that Signor Zanardelli, the late Prime 
Minister, isa very old man whose health has long been undermined. 
He had his resignation ready a short time ago, and only withdrew 
it because the Czar was coming to Rome, and the King of Italy 
was going to Paris. Now the King is back from Paris, and Signor 
Zanardelli has gone, altho the Czar has notcome. “ It is very diffi- 
cult to believe all this,” comments the Journal des Débats (Paris). 

As for the new ministry, it is not expected by the Frankfurter 
Zeitung to last very long. There will bea general election soon, 
and in the mean time Signor Giolitti will have to strive for the re- 
newal of commercial treaties, revise the railroad laws if he can, 
and, above all, to deal with the economic depression of Italy’s 
southern provinces. The Giolitti ministry is of colorless political 
complexion, the head of it being Liberal. He left the Zanardelli 
ministry some months ago because Signor Zanardelli seemed too 
friendly to the Socialists. “How times change! In 1892-93 
Giolitti was the best-hated man in Italy on account of his energetic 
proceedings in the Banca Romana scandal. He had, in fact, to 
flee to Germany to escape the vengeance of his enemies. He was 
subsequently placed under the ban of silence in the Chamber. 
When, in time, he raised his voice timidly, he was greeted with 
uproar. He made new enemies when, in 1900, he supported Zanar- 
delli’s obstructionist tactics in combination with the Socialists. 
And now !” 

Now, thinks the Pofolo Romano, which favors a coalition mi - 
istry, the Czar will come to Rome. But the Socialist Avanti per- 
sists;in advising him not to. Says the /ndépendance Belge : 


“Coming at this time, the crisis is infinitely regrettable. It is 
futile to give subtle official explanations. Subterranean politics 
will be looked for and, in spite of everything, it will be insinuated 
that the Czar’s attitude is not unconnected with the crisis. As we 
have repeatedly insisted, the liberal ministry should not be held 
responsible for the threats of the Italian Socialists. Moreover, 
the part played by the Russian political police in this episode is 
well understood. It is this police which ought to be held respon- 
sible for the incidents so freely commented upon by the press of 
Europe. In order to establish the character of the crisis and to 
prevent the opposition from exploiting it against the Liberal party, 
it would have been desirable for Signor Zanardelli only to have re- 
tired, while his remaining colleagues stayed on. The official an- 
nouncement to the newspapers states that the other members of the 
cabinet were so affected by the reason prompting the retirement of 
their chief that they begged the King to accept the retirement 
of the whole cabinet as well. The explanation is a trifle obscure. 
... Perhaps some credence may be given to rumors, accord- 
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ing to which the court of Vienna and Austrian political circles in 
general are not without responsibility for this whole affair. Aus- 
tria has a thousand reasons for making Italy believe herself with- 
out valuable sympathy in Europe except at Vienna. The abandon- 
ment of the Czar’s visit comes at an opportune moment as a coun- 
terweight to Franco-Italian manifestations. However this may 
be, Rome is eager todiminish as much as possible the unfortunate 
effect of the incident. The Cafita/e, which has official sources of 
information, says that the business in hand is to correct the Czar’s 
views and to convince him of the inaccuracy of the ideas of the 
Russian police. If the Seco/o is well informed, matters have al- 
ready been arranged and the Czar has notified Victor Immanuel 
111. that he will return the latter's visit either at the end of No- 
vember or early in December. This is the best arrangement that 
can be made to end the misunderstanding which now threatens to 
compromise the relations of two Powers.”— 7ranslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THREE EUROPEAN ALLIANCES. 


@gesd BRITAIN, France, and Italy, “the three liberal 
P 


Powers of western Europe,” are slowly but surely coming 
into agreement. This we are assured by the /vankfurter Zeitung, 
which devotes space to the possibilities involved in the approach- 
ing visit of the King of Italy to London in connection with the re- 
cent visit of the same monarch to Paris. But it would be errone- 
ous to declare that the Triple Alliance, of which Italy is a mem- 
ber, will be affected thereby. That defensive military combination 
of the Powers of central Europe subsists in all its integrity. The 
London Standard denies this. “The Triple Alliance,” it asserts, 
“exists now only in name,” a conclusion indorsed to some extent 
by the Neues Wiener Tageblatt. Which is better, it asks, such a 
pact as the Triple Alliance, or such an understanding as France 
and Italy have reached in conjunction with Great Britain? The 
London 7imes refers to the speech made by King Edward when 
he was last in Rome. Great Britain, France, and Italy, according 
to the British monarch, were united by “a common love for demo- 
cratic institutions.” Such a note, the London daily thinks, “ could 
never be sounded by the German Emperor.” It also says: 


“Whatever may be the real or supposed necessities which have 
obliged the two nations who stand at the head of the Latin world 
to enter into obligations with the northern Powers, there can be 
little doubt that their conceptions of the fundamental facts of civ- 
ilization and of politics approximate much more closely to those 
which we entertain, than to any which are in favor with the gov- 
ernments who inherit the instincts and the traditions of the Holy 
Alliance. The ideals which the peoples of France and of Italy 
pursue in their public life are essentially modern and progressive. 
. . . The established institutions and the whole public life of both 
states are based upon the same broad foundation on which we have 
built our own. Trust in the people and government by and 
through the people, with whatever diversities of degree and form, 
are common to them and to us—and to them and to us alone 
among the great Powers of the Old World. That is a strong 
bond between all three nations and states, and a bond which should 
naturally tend to grow ever stronger as the development of events 
tends to make each of them more conscious of its reality and of its 
worth. It should make them rejoice at every step which helps to 
bring any of them more closely together.” 


Language like this, when indulged in by the British press, is 
“very curious,” thinks the /ndépendance Belge (Brussels). “It is 
well known that at first the English did not regard with a favorable 
eye the reconciliation of France and Italy, because they had some 
idea of using Italy, who has always been the friend of Great 
Britain, in arranging their affairs in the Mediterranean.” But:— 


“Ever since France and Great Britain themselves became recon- 
ciled, London has felt no further anxiety on this subject. The 
English press comments upon the celebrations in connection with 
Victor Immanuel’s visit to Paris with evident sympathy, dwelling 
upon their enthusiastic character. Zhe Daily Chronicle even says 
that after the reception accorded him in Paris, Victor Immanuel, 
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upon his approaching visit to London, will hasten the conclusion 
of a Franco-Italo-British agreement.” 


There are certain Paris organs which do not wholly accept these 
views of the coming together of the three liberal Powers. “Our 
friendship with Italy and all its positive consequences,” declares 
the Zemps, “ security regained in the Mediterranean, and essential 
modification of the Triple Alliance, must not be deemed an acci- 
dent in our diplomatic history. Nor is it a contradiction. It in- 
volves, we are assured, risk to our alliance with Russia. How is 
this admissible since it is the fruit of that alliance? It is toa 
France strong in her army, strong in her ally, that Italy has re- 
turned. To guarantee the sincerity of that return there was no 
need for Italy to break with the diplomatic combination she has 
entered, since, by that very return, she has modified its character.” 
The Journal des Débats interprets the respective positions of 
Great Britain, France, and Italy thus: 


“Atthe same time that Italy could see for herself that France 
was not her hereditary foe our alliance with Russia and, more re- 
cently, our understanding with 
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PROGRESS OF WILLIAM II.’S LESE-MAJECTE 
CAMPAIGN. 

gare prosecutors throughout Prussia are keeping a sharp 

lookout upon all newspaper articles dealing with Emperor 
William. Any open or implied allusion in the press upon which a 
charge of /ése majesté can be based now leads to legal proceedings. 
In the town of Oberottendorf a boy of fourteen has been sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment after a trial behind closed doors for 
alleged disrespectful comments upon Emperor William. In Berlin 
the editor of the Socialist organ Vorwdrts has received a sentence 
of nine months’ imprisonment and loss of civil tights because of 
the publication of a story about an island stronghold which Wil- 
liam II. was said to contemplate building for himself. The Vor- 
warts editorially surmised that this imperial project was dictated 
by dread of the Socialists. Trials for /2se majesté are said to be 
now more numerous than ever before. The London Mews de- 
nounces all this as “ the height of imperial meanness,” and declares 
that “the witnesses sent by the Emperor” enjoy “an extraordinary 
immunity from cross-examination.” The German press is taking 
up the subject with all the en- 





Great Britain, should incline 
Italy not only to believe in our 
friendship, but also to seek our 
amity. On our own side, while 
continuing to regard our alliance 
with Russia as the most rational 
basis of our foreign policy, we 
could discern only advantages 
in completing it by a double 
understanding with Great Brit- 
ain and with Italy. Such an 
understanding is not incompat- 
ible with the Franco-Russian 
‘alliance. It can not impair the 
obligations which, in certain 
cases, that alliance imposes 
upon us. .. . From the politi- 








AN EXHIBIT IN A CASE OF LFSE-MAJESTE. 


ergy allowable by the present 
state of the law relating to /dse 
majesté. The Vorwdrts itself 
says that monarchical sentiment 
in Germany will be “cooled” by 
the present crusade. To quote: 





“It iS a sickly perversion of 
monarchical sentiment to set such 
store upon the establishment of 
the utmost possible number of 
cases of criticisms of the mon- 
arch. Every such case will lead 
to new complaints of monarchy, 
and every condemnation makes 
thousands of new republicans. 


cal point of view it was essential The above picture was published by Vorwdrts, the Socialist organ of Monarchy is thus morally shaken 


to make clear that France and Berlin, and led to the imprisonment of the editors for the offense of 
lése-majesté. The offending picture purports to be an architect's - th of By tinis f ly 
sketch of a new castle which Emperor William is said to contemplate grows 0 yzantinism, for only 


Italy were not inevitably rivals 
because they were neighbors in _ building. 

the Mediterranean. On the con- 

trary, the Mediterranean could unite them rather than divide them. 
Italy has not only recognized the situation we have acquired in 
that sea, she has also recognized our rights to preponderance in 
Morocco. In return we have recognized the pretensions she is in 
a position to make good elsewhere.” 


The German papers declare that the coming together of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy can in no way affect the Triple Al- 
liance. Such is the verdict of the /refsinnige Zeitung, a radical 
organ. “ The manifestation is not alarming,” it asserts. “It can 
be effective only in settling the question of the Mediterranean, in 
which Germany has no interest.” “These dynastic and inter- 
national demonstrations do not amount to much,” thinks the //am- 
burger Nachrichten. “Two years ago Paris greeted old President 
Kruger with terrific cheers. A year ago Paris gave an ovation, 
pointed with unmistakable intensity against Great Britain, to 
the Boer generals.” The Grazhdanin (St. Petersburg), organ of 
an alleged intimate of Czar Nicholas, avers that “ the Dual Alli- 
ance is impaired.” ‘To which the Paris Zemfs retorts: “It does 
not displease us to answer the strange oracles heralded from the 
height of his Grazhdanin by Prince Metchersky, that. ill-humored 
writer. From Great Britain and from Italy—in different forms 
because the situations are different—we have received precious 
proofs of friendship. In the most direct manner our ally has let 
us know that she rejoices at it without reserve. We certainly had 
no need of this assurance to know that the imperial Government 
does not share the fears sometimes expressed for the. solidity of 
the Franco-Russian alliance by certain gloomy prophets.”— 77vans- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


in two respects. First will be the 


- that is flattered which is inwardly 
despised. Secondly, justice will 
be profaned in undertaking to show that in Germany every word 
thought, spoken, or printed may involve a treason to the monarch, 
Official orders to public prosecutors reveal unmistakably that all 
public opinion is fundamentally a vast monarchical grievance. 
And the weapon against this public opinion is imprisonment. . 
But who can believe that respect for monarchy can be increased 
by the uprising of the whole army of public prosecutors? In real- 
ity such proceedings betray blind fear of criticism, constituting an 
open confession that the institution which it is sought to protect 
is in such a state of internal decay that cannon must be brought to 
bear even upon words and thoughts.” 


The tone of the liberal and radical press in Germany is also em- 
phatic. The present outbreak of prosecution “ will afford material 
for the Social-Democratic party to grow strong upon,” thinks the 
Nationalliberale Korrespondenz (Berlin). “ Even if the repressive 
measures against the press rest upon equitable theory, the appli- 
cation of the theory in particular cases thus far will remain a clas- 


, 


sical warning,” declares the ational Zeitung (Berlin). It is to 


and to 
“the settlement of the principle involved upon the basis of moral 


be hoped that the present crusade will “lead to a crisis’ 


right,” says the Kolnische Zeitung. “The best way to combat 
lése majesté is to laugh at it,” thinks the Vossische Zeitung (Ber- 
lin), a statement which is very displeasing to the ultra-monarchical 
and conservative Aveuz Zeitung (Berlin), which declares that ces- 


‘surrender of the mon 
archy to a band of revolutionists who would convert their laugh- 


sation of these prosecutions would mean 


ter into the scornful mockery of hell.” It adds: 


“The policy of laughter rests upon the examples set by Theodo- 
sius the Great, Frederick the Great, and others. But there is a 
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great cifference indeed between the times in which Frederick the 
Great could laugh at the lies told about him and the times in which 
systematic lies about the monarchy are disseminated to destroy the 
monarchy through the medium of a million circulation. Against 
Democrats, Social-Democrats, and a press that methodically heaps 
contempt and suspicion upon constituted authority laughter is of 
no avail any longer. A private individual who likes to put down 
the public criticisms of his enemies with a smile can dispense with 
the protection of the law only to a limited extent. He will call in 
the protection of the law when the office or the cause which he de- 
fends with his all would be compromised by further silence. In 
this position the monarch likewise finds himself. The extent to 
which expert methods of sowing treason to the monarchy are car- 
ried, and how profoundly that imperative faith which the people 
should have in their princes is undermined may be seen in private 
life—often with tright.”"— 7rans/ations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


ENGLISH PRESS ON CANADA’S ALASKAN 
GRIEVANCE. 


RITISH organs do nct seem to know what to think of the 
outburst of Canadian discontent at the award which gave the 
United States the top of the Lynn Channel, and with it Skagway 
and Dyea, the portals to the gold-fields. The leading London 
dailies admit that it is hard upon the Dominion to be deprived of 
access to the sea along the great stretch of coast, now no longer 
the subject of dispute. “We need hardly say,” says the London 
Times, “ that we fully realize the hardship of a decision which de- 
prives Canada of that free access by the Lynn Channel from the 
Pacific which she has come to believe of such supreme importance 
to her Yukon territory.” But it hopes the Canadians complain 
only “ in the first heat of their disappointment,” while acknowledg- 
ing that their “ bitterness is to be regretted.” It offers these con- 


soling considerations : 


“The good-will of the great Western republic is no less valu- 
able to its immediate neighbors across the Canadian border than 
to ourselves; and it can certainly be much more profitably and 
permanently secured by prudence and forethought in the avoid- 
ance of controversial issues, such as the Alaska question has given 
rise to, than even by the submission of such issues after they have 
arisen to the peaceful arbitrament of any court or tribunal. We 
have ourselves learned this lesson to our cost in the not very remote 
past. The award given against this country in connection with the 
Alabama claims was no whit less galling to us than the finding of 
the majority of the Alaska Boundary Commission is to the Cana- 
dians. But we had the good sense to accept it in the proper spirit, 
and we have found ample compensation for the loss it inflicted 
upon us in the growth, which dates from that turning-point, in our 
relations with the United States of a new and better feeling be- 
tween the two countries. We have no doubt that the Canadians 
will face their disappointment on this occasion in the same reason- 
, able temper and with equally satisfactory results.” 


Equal confidence in Canadian human nature characterizes the 
comments of that great Conservative daily, the London Standard. 
“We feel sure,” it observes, “ that when the first flush of natural 
displeasure has passed away Canadians will see that a definite set- 
tlement, however unpalatable and even harsh in its bearings on 
.their interests, is infinitely preferable to a continuance of the har- 
assing uncertainty.” Zhe Morning Post (London) is shocked at 
the Canadians. “It appears to us,” declares this daily, “that 
when the imperial Government has agreed to a convention settling 
the terms of an arbitration and defining the conditions in which 
the tribunal was to make an award, and when the award has been 
pronounced in accordance with those terms and conditions, His 
Majesty’s subjects are absolutely bound by that award and debarred 
from criticism or cavil.” Zhe Morning Advertiser (London) sees 
reason to fear that the award will have the effect of “stimulating 
what we must call the disloyal agitation in the Dominion.” “It is 
the duty of Canada to submit,” asserts Zhe Daz/y Mail (London), 
the so-called “ yellow journal” of the British metropolis. But it 
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adds: “Such an award as that of the Alaska Boundary Commis- 
sion is nothing short of a slur upon our senior colony,” because 
Canada would not have pressed a case in which she “had no 
The Daily Chronicle (London) 
thinks Canada will yet “accept the award in good faith if not in 
good heart.” 


grounds for honest conviction.” 


The Daily News (London), the extreme liberal pa- 
per, says: 


“The most important thing for the British Government at the 
present moment is to realize the immense gravity of this question 
to Canada. It is far more serious than preferential tariffs. There 
is some danger, indeed, that the Canadian preference given to 
England will be swept away in the torrent of wrath which this de- 
cision will provoke. The Canadian papers are already talking very 
angrily, and Sir Wilfred Laurier has shown himself apt at meeting 
opinions half-way. The best way of soothing this spirit is for the 
British Government—if there is a government anywhere—to in- 
quire if there is any diplomatic exit from the situation created. 
Canada is faced with two great disappointments. The Yukon dis- 
trict is cut off from the Pacitic,and neither goods nor men can 
reach it except across American territory. The McKinley tariff, 
in other words, will apply in all its rigor to all goods imported into 
the Yukon. After that, it is a small matter that two mining- 
camps, with all the gold beneath ‘the soil, pass into American 
hands. Until now the whole of this district has been under a 
modus vivendi which has allowed goods to pass through free. It 
will be for the British Government to negotiate with the United 
States a renewal of this modus vivendi, which has evidently every 
possible advantage for all parties concerned. The second disap- 
pointment might also be susceptible of diplomatic abatement. 
The passing of Port Simpson into the hands of the Americans 
seems to dash all the designs of the Canadian pioneers who wished 
to bring the new Pacific Railway to the coast. The securing of the 
Prince of Wales Island to the Canadians may, indeed, prove of 
more profit than is at present supposed. It is the one solid gain 
for Canada. But even if Port Simpson passes over, surely a sim- 
ilar arrangement can be made in the West to that secured in the 
East. The Canadian Pacific Railway is allowed, as every one 
knows, to pass right across the State of Maine. Why should not 
a similar outlet be secured at Port Simpson? It is by alleviations 
of this kind that Canadian feeling must be soothed at this most 
distressful moment. We cordially condole with her on her ill-luck ; 
and we hope that the Government will lose no time in applying 
every possible device to lightening the catastrophe.” 


Provincial papers do not put their views very differently, but 
the Birmingham Daz/y Post thinks “ it seems.scarcely dignified of 
the Canadian commissioners to refuse to sign the award.” “ Ev- 
ery one knows,” says 7he Daily Telegraph (Sheffield), “ that Lord 
Alverstone would never have accepted the claims made by the 
United States unless he had believed them to have a solid founda- 
tion.” The Yorkshire Heraé:? also acquits Lord Alverstone of all 
bias against Canada, and his decision, we are further told, “ will 
make most Englishmen accept the verdict.” 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


COSTLY ABSORPTION.—The Government of St. Petersburg, according to 
a recent article in 7he Contemporary Review (London), has expended in 
Manchuria over $300,000,000. 


SERVIA AND INDUSTRY.—‘ To work at a trade seems to the Servians un- 
worthy of a free man,” says the Obrazowanze (St. Petersburg). ‘*Conse- 
quently the efforts of the Government to establish industries in Servia 
remain fruitless.” 


DEPORTMENT OF I HONG.—The Emperor of Korea, according to the 
London 7imes, “locks himself in the palace and refuses to agree to any 
proposal, whatever its nature. The result is much disorganization and in- 
stability of government.... The Emperor consults a fortune-teller in 
every emergency and, in spite of an abundance of official declarations pro- 
claiming the amicable intentions of Russia and Japan, continues to be dis- 
quieted.” 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PRESS SUPPORT. — The most important English 
newspaper supporting the preferential tariff campaign is the London 
Times. The former Colonial Secretary is said, however, by the London 
Speaker to be losing support “steadily in the press,’’ and it refers to the 
“revolt ” of the London Sfectator, the London Standard, the Glasgow /er- 
ald, and the Aberdeen Free Fress. The opposition of the London Maz is 
said by the London Sfeaker to be largely ** mindless flightiness.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A MODERN FAIRY TALE. 


THE MAGIC FOREST. By Stewart Edward White. Cloth, 5% x 8 in., 146 
pp. Price, $1.50. The Macmillan Company, 


R. WHITE still keeps to the woods of the North in this last pro- 
duction. But he weaves them into a modern fairy tale which 
willdelight youngsters of eight, or thereabout, and will bring 

an amused smile to the ‘‘grown-ups’” lips by its pleasant invention. 
For ‘‘The Magic Forest” is that only in the imagination of little James 
Ferris of New York. James, at five, 
developed a streak of somnambulism, 
and made several excursions in his 
sleep. He had never been a very 
strong boy, but delighted in outdoor 
sports. But his good mother must 
needs restrain him and cosset him, 
in food and clothing and denials of 
robust aspirations. She felt his lungs 
were weak and took him to Monterey. 
They traveled by the Canadian Pa- 
cific. Jimmie got a glimpse of the 
great forests in which lay the Long 
Trail, and even saw a voyageur,; so 
that he went to bed with his imagi- 
nation charged with wood wanderings; 
and what could be more conducive to 
night-walking than that ? 

So the next morning at five, while 
the train had stopped because the up- 
grade was so slippery it had to be 
sanded, the boy rose in his sleep and got off. The train started on, 
nobody having noticed his departure. When the snow and cold awoke 
him he was in the forest, and as he had no idea how he got there, he felt 
it must be a magic forest, and trudged on, waiting for things to happen. 

Some Indians found him. When he told Makwa, the old interpreter, 
that he was from New York, the child of nature thought he meant York 
Factory, far up on the shores of Hudson Bay. They therefore thought- 
fully took him with them. 

For five months he had a great time, learning Indian and wood-lore, 
firing a gun, shooting arrows and thelike. When they neared the end of 
their course, they meant to forward Jimmie ; but a half-breed interpre- 
ter discovered the mistake, so the lad was brought back again. 

When they had reached the point near which he had left the train, 
he fellasleep at night full of desire for ‘‘gay New York,’’ warm bed- 
ding, and civilized food. This set him to night-walking again, and he 
landed in the train, went to bed in the same berth he had occupied, and 
only came to the next morning when the porter discovered him. 

His parents were telegraphed for and came on forhim. But do you 
wonder that Jimmie, who had got into and out of the forest by sleep- 
walking, should conclude that it was a magical one? 

His adventures there will appeal to boys, and Mr, White has drawn 
on interesting wood-lore with the right age of his audience in mind. 
The book is illustrated by prints of all the animals spoken of and sev- 
eral colored plates ; so that instruction floats easily into childish minds 
on the current of the story. Itis a short tale, lengthened out by very 
thick paper, large print, and many ‘‘ pictures” 

















STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 





HELEN KELLER’S PREDECESSOR. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. By Maud Howe and Florence Howe Hall. Cloth, 5% 
x 8in., 394 pp. Price, $1.50. Little, Brown & Co. 


HE case of Helen Keller, which has attracted so much attention, 
is by no means unique in the annals of educational effort. It is 
to be remembered that the same difficulties existed in the case 

of Laura Bridgman, whose relations with the outer world were depend- 
ent upon the single sense of touch. Her pathetic history used to be 
well known, owing in large measure ta the fact that Charles Dickens 
visited her and reported upon her case in ‘‘ American Notes”; but the 
revival of interest in such cases, as shown by the autobiography of Miss 
Keller, has naturally led to an account of Laura Bridgman’s career 
which in many ways is one of the most striking of recent biographies. 
Dr. Howe, her instructor, had to invent all the methods by which she 
could communicate her thoughts to the world, and Miss Keller has only 
reaped where Dr. Howe had sown so many yearsago. The book before 
us gives in full all the stages of the development of the poor girl’s mind, 
and the ingenious methods used by Dr. Howe to make it conscious of 
other minds. Her development from childhood to o'd age is dealt with 
in the most sympathetic manner, and quite a new light is thrown upon 
her emotional development by the copious extracts from her journal. 
One incident contains an episode which is perhaps one of the most 
pathetic in human experience. Laura's teacher was being courted by 


*. 
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a young man who was naturally very kind to Laura during his visits. 
By a natural instinet Laura thought his visits were for her, and it had 
to be broken to her that she could not hope for his love. She spelt out 
on ber fingers; ‘‘ Am I not pretty ?”’ 

The book also contains a sufficient biography of Laura's teacher, Dr. 
Howe, who was one of the most skilled teachers of the blind this 
country has known. While the general methods employed by him 
would scarcely be considered adequate nowadays, his treatment of 
Laura Bridgman stands out as one of the classics of educational lore, 
and will be treasured as such in the final form given in this volume. 
The authors are daughters of Doctor Howe, and they have been at 
work on this volume for several years, with Doctor Howe’s voluminous 
notes at their command. 





A SOCIALISTIC TRACT. 


THE YELLOW VAN. By Richard Whiteing. Cloth, 54 x 7% in., 379 pp. 
Price, $1.50. The Century Company. 


HIS is the first novel from Mr. Whiteing since he introduced him- 
ge self to the public by “ No. 5, John Street.” That work deservedly 
commanded attention. It also clearly wrote down its author as 
a novelist with a purpose. Theoretically, there is no reason why a 
novel should not be one with a purpose, especially if the purpose is ex- 
ceedingly worthy. Butin the concrete, such a novel is apt to be ‘* top- 
heavy.” The ‘‘ax to be ground” is too much in evidence, It was so 
in ‘‘ No. 5, John Street.” It is even more so in ‘‘The Yellow Van.” 
The story is the thing, after all, in a work of fiction, and when a writer 
tries to embody some great principle of reform in it, the art structure 
may crumble under the weight of the building material. It does so in 
‘*The Yellow Van.’’ Mr. Whiteing is artist enough, however, not to 
draw any moral. He paints the picture which he hopes may set the 
beholder to thinking, in the belief that a realization of the conditions 
will make the need of remedy thoroughly evident, and, haply, may 
lead to supplying one. 

The possession by some of such wealth that life does not offer enough 
pleasures and luxuries to tax it, while others more worthy lack the ne- 
cessities of life, is a condition of things that clamors for redress ; but 
who shall apply an adequate remedy? Mr. Whiteing, through his 
novels, stirs up thoughts of this kind, but he suggests no remedial 
measures. In fact, the conclusion, as portrayed in ‘* Yellow Van,”’ is 
that the evil is incurable ; at least, in his story, individual effort against 
entrenched wealth and power islike the patter of rain on adamant. 

To make the picture as strong as he can, he takes the very extremes 
of riches and of poverty. The Duke of Allonby was, in all but name, a 
king. In thirteen counties he had holdings: mines, towns, harbors. 
His tenants and his servants were an army. ‘Therewere three peerages 
inthe family. His Grace was a decent fellow, too, and sosuperior to tra- 
ditions and the fetters of caste that he married ‘‘an American school- 
marm from a rising community out West where they got the fashions 
a month late.” The Duke was traveling thereabouts, incognito, looking 
for a ranch on the Pacific slope. He wooed and won his Augusta 
Gooding as ‘‘ Mr. Harfoot,’”’ quite in the King Cophetua fashion. 

When Augusta became ‘‘ Her Grace,’’ she had the finest will in the 
world to do all the good she could to her fellow mortals. But she learns 
that a duchess is not foot-free, and 
the system and caste impede her 
tremendously. 

“The Yellow Van”’ is the symbol 
of man for himself and the earth for 
man. A horse drags the big, bright 
yellow thing through England, anda 
young fellow with his wife and baby 
live in it, and he lectures and distrib- 
utes tracts. Mr. Whiteing likes him, 
for is not Mr. Whiteing doing the 
same thing, altho he lives in London 
lodgings and his books do the travel. 
ing? 

The book doesn’t get anywhere ex- 
cept to let you see how things are. 
But it is highly interesting, for Mr. 
Whiteing has his cause at heart and 
writes well, albeit with a studious care 
that goes with his serious views. He 
has a nice vein of dry humor, and is 
caustic in his reserved way. He is ever somewhat stiff : his pen rarely 
slips spontaneously. Sometimes he makes a character talk as he him- 
self writes, which is to err more inexcusably. Fancy some one saying 
in merely colloquial speech anything like this about a sordid East End 
lodging-house : ‘‘A mouse, trustful in the stagnant place, foraged for 
his breakfast and hardly stirred when I came in.” 

Mr. Whiteing is thoroughly up-to-date and familiar with the ways 
and family-life of the aristocratic class. Mvreover, his heart is in the 
right place, and there is nothing rabid about him. If he had a dash 
more of fire it might be an improvement in his style. 
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A TRAGIC PIECE OF CHALK. 
THE YELLOW CRAYON. By FE 
341 pp. Price, $1.50. 


HE best thing to be said about E. Phillips Oppenheim's book is 
. that it is of absorbing interest. Then there is the love of two 
seasoned worldilings, which is idyllic in its intensity, trust, and 
beauty ; tho, thanks to the devilish ‘‘ Yellow Crayon,” the admirable 
pair do not have much chance to gratify their ardent aspirations in the 
course of the story. 
preserved. 


Phillips Oppenheim. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 


The characters are well set forth and the values 
This about exhausts the eulogy merited by ‘‘ The Yellow 
Crayon,” but it is more than enough to warrant a reader in securing it 
for perusal. 

The conception is redolert of melodrama. here is asecret society, 
not of reckless, poor villains, conspiring against wealth and rank, but of 
wealth and rank lined up against the encroachments of Anarchists and 
Socialism. Their vows are as binding, however, asif they were a body of 
Carbouari. The commands are conveyed, written by a pencil whose 
chalk is of a peculiar yellow. The 
pair of worldlings, miraculized by 
love into never so tender turtle-doves, 
are rent violently asunder by this 
drastic instrument of fate, and their 
getting together once more makes 
the story. 

There is a patchouli atmosphere : 
a terribly elegant villain and an equal- 
ly elegant villainess; the very top- 
layer of the World Above Stairs ; 
two prettily devised deaths, a murder 
and a suicide, but each with the most 
extenuating circumstances ; and each 
of the matrimonial paradigm of fidel- 
ity is strenuously adored and sought 
by the bad gentleman and lady, re- 
spectively. So the tale moves brisk- 
ly, and to begin it is to lay it down 
only at page 34I. 

The names of the smart people are 
a bit jarring. The admirable lover-husband is Victor, Duc de Sous- 
pennier, and there is the Prince of Saxe-Lemitzer, and the Count de 
Brouillac, and a Mr. Brott, who hopes to be premier, and Duson, the 
duke's man, etc. The author is sometimes carried away by his (or 
her) zest for style. The Duc “slowly threaded his way amongst the 
elegant Louis Quinze furniture, examining as tho for the first time the 
beautiful old tapestry, the Sévres china, the Chippendale table, which 
was priceless,’’ etc. Perhaps, because ‘ priceless,” it was ‘‘ ¢4e Chip- 
pendale table.” Later on, in speaking of Lady Muriel Carey (she is 
the villainess), he says that ‘‘ the jewels which encircled her neck were 
priceless and dazzling,” and yet later on an ostrich feather in the same 
lady's hat was ‘‘ well-nigh priceless.” But this may have been an un- 
happy consequence of the Boer war. 

In one place, too, a crowd of men ‘‘all favored Mr. Sabin [that was 
the Duc de Souspennier’s modest incognito] with a stare of d/atant curi- 
osity.”” This is oo much! One may have ‘‘a roaring time,” but no 
curiosity, not even a frenzied feminine one, can be resonant. In 
another place: ‘‘ My town clothes, Duson,” the Duc ordered; ‘‘I am 
lunching out.’’ A servant in a private London house is spoken of as 
the ‘‘ hall porter.”’ 

It may be gathered, then, that “ The Yellow Pencil” is like life: it 
is a blend of good and bad. But the two leading characters are nice 
enough to make up for a lot of rather cheap floridity. 

















E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


MUSIC A LA CARTE. 


THE MUSICAL GUIDE. 
6 xg in., 807 pp. 


Edited by Rupert Hughes, M.A. Cloth, 2 vols., 
Price, $6.00 net. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


R. HUGHES regards “‘ the general public,” to which he offers his 
compendium of musical information, as possessed of a ‘*‘ meek 
and inquiring dread of the inner art and science of composi- 

tion.” Music, however, has no terrors for him ; with a jaunty self-con- 
fidence, he assumes the elucidation of what he considers its secrets. 
He tells us that ‘‘there is no deeper mystery about the tools and trade 
of music than about those of any other carpentry and joinery. It is far 
easier for some people to write a melody than to drive a nail straight. 
But anybody who will earnestly try can learn to do the one as easily as 
the other.’’ Cheering this, to struggling composers who, notwithstand- 
ing an intimate acquaintance with the solfeggio and the first principles 
of harmony, can not seem to evolve a tune that will linger either in the 
hearts or the memories of its hearers. 

However, the opinion of the editor on this point is fortunately imma- 
terial to the value of his work, which is very considerable to the un- 
initiated. The book begins with a clever exposition of the solfeggio in 
all its ramifications. The complexity of what appeared to be so simple 
a thing is rather terrifying, but having got safely through it, the seeker 
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after knowledge is carried gently along to the subject of rhythm, the 
general nature of which the editor believes to be instinctively under- 
stood by every one. 

The editor says truly of the sonata, it is ‘‘the highest and noblest 
form of strictly academic and formal composition,”’ but he gives a 
recipe for it as blithely as if it were 
a favorite ragofit. He begins: ‘‘First 
you select a melody, one with an 
elocutionary and sententious man- 
ner,” etc., as if composers are given 
to keeping a varied assortment of 
melodies on tap, and inspiration, 
temperament, and creative power 
cut no figure at all. After this be- 
wildering description the editor 
passes on to other forms of compo- 
sition, and concludes his introduc- 
tion with the really sensible remark: 
‘** Music, like any other living speech, 
is always growing and must be al- 
ways newly studied. If we would 
not have it a dead language we must 
be prepared for change, and be will- 
ing to learn.” ; 

Following the introduction are 
six discriminating essays—five by 
Ireneus Prime-Stevenson upon as many ‘National Schools” of 
musical composition in Europe, and one by the editor upon the 
‘*American School.” 

The chief value of the work lies in the ‘‘ Dictionary of Terms,” which 
occupies the larger portion of the first volume. This comprises not 
only the musical terms of every civilized language, but charts and 
demonstrations of musical forms, and little dissertations on harmony, 
counterpoint, notation, etc. This department is so simply arranged 
and so comprehensive that it is worth as much to the student or the 
dilettante as a small musical library. The volume ends with the 
‘* Stories of the Operas,” containing the casts of the original creators— 
a series which will chiefly interest operatic enthusiasts, 

The second volume comprises a pronouncing dictionary of names, 
and a biographical dictionary of musicians and their works, interspersed 
with short biographies, by different authors, of the most noted masters 
of the art. The work as a whole is a most valuable addition to.the lit- 
erature of music, occupying a place peculiarly its own. 

















RUPERT HUGHES 





NOVELS AND POEMS IN EMBRYO. 


LITTLE STORIES. By S. Weir Mitchell. 


Cloth, 4% x 74 in., r10 pp. 
$1. The Century Company. 


Price, 
HE thirteen sketches which make up this thin little volume are 
entirely too rudimentary in form to justify the title, however 
modest, which the author has given the book. They are not 
‘“stories,”? so much as hints for stories, and for other literary forms as 
well. They are all the more interest- 
ingonthisaccount. Sometimes, after 
the death of an author, we are per 
mitted to look into his correspondence 
and note-book and see the begin- 
nings of ideas which he wrought out 
in his completed works. Here, how 
ever, we have the opportunity to ex- 
amine an author who is very much 
alive, at work in his literary labora- 
tory. In these sketches we see ex- 
hibited under the lens of a clear and 
flawless style embryonic conceptions 
which we may later behold in fin- 
ished novels, essays, or poems. Every 
where is apparent the energy of 
ideas. One story of less than three 
hundred words—which tells of the 
meeting of two men, one just out of 
state's prison and provided by phil- 
anthropy with employment, and the 
other released from a hospital to find his old job taken by another—has 
already been published in one of the magazines, and has moved a 
millionaire to establish a new charity. 

Another story has within it the possibility of either a novel, a poem, 
or a play, because of its wide appeal to the imagination. Indeed, its 
best presentation would be outside of the forms of literature—by the 
art of painting. It would take such an artist as G. F. Watts to depict 
adequately the allegory suggested by Dr. Mitchell. A man has cast 
himself into darkling water to drown and saved a woman who had 
made a similar attempt. 

‘* He helped her to rise, and then, finding her too feeble to walk, took 
her in his arms. 

‘*** See,’ he said, ‘ the moon is out. 

















S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
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‘DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


Your Choice of the Above Pieces for $25 at $2.50 Monthly 


S$ d $ for either of the beautiful Diamond or Pearl pieces mounted in fine, solid 14k gold, and it will be sent direct to 
en your home or place of business as you may prefer, If it pleases you, keep it, and send the balance direct to us in eight 
equal monthly payments _ If you prefer to see the article before paying any money, we will send it to your express office where you 
may examine it as carefully as you like. If it is perfectly satisfactory pay the $5 to the Express Company, and send the following 
monthly payments direct to us as they mature. We have hundreds of other articles at the above price and thousands ranging in 
price from $10 to $1,000. Our beautifully illustrated Catalogue shows ail of them, and any selection that you may make, will be 
sent on the conditions mentioned above. Should you for any reason decide not to buy, simply return the article to us at our 
expense and any money that you may have paid will be returned to you at once. We pay all express and other charges—you 
assume no risk or expense whatever. There is nothing so much prized as a Diamond by the loved one at Christmas. and under 
the LOFTIS SYSTEM it is just as easy to give a Diamond that will last forever, as it is to give something cheap and trivial. We 
give a GUARANTEE CERTIFICAT E with every Diamond, and allow you all that you have paid should you ever wish to 
exchange for o.her goods or a larger Diamond. A Confidential Charge Account may be opened by any honest person, no matter 
how far away they may be. Weare the largest house in the Diamond business and one of the oldest—Est. 1858. We refer to 
any bank in America. Ask your local bank how we stand in the business world. They will refer to their books of Commercial 
Ratings and tell you that we stand very high, and that our representations may be accepted without question. Do not make your 
Christmas plans until you have our Catalogue before you, and have considered what you can do in gift-making by dealing with us. 
Should you wish to buy either of the pieces shown above for cash, simply give the number and send §2s, less eight per cent. ($23 
net . We will refund the money at once if your selection fails to please you in any way. We have another cash proposition which 
is unique and thoroughly characteristic of our house. It is nothing less than a written agreement to refund all that you pay fora 
Diamond—less ten per cent., at any time within one year. We will be glad to give you full particulars if interested. Write to-day 
for Catalogue—Christmas is now only a matier of days. 


LOFTIS BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


Diamonds—W atches—Jewelry Dept. M-41, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, III. 
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Good Advice. 


Write for Information, Dept. R 


A WELL-KNOWN MINISTER 


says: ‘I tell my people to take out 
Life Insurance and stick to it. 


get new clothes to come to church with if 
they haven’t paid their premiums.” 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Not to 


Insure in 





HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 





























TIFFANY@)STVDIOS 


OjUR ASSORTMENT OF 


SELECT 
FURNITURE 


has been gathered with 
great care, and includes 
examples of the various 
style-epochs through 
which the Applied Arts 
have passed. We can 
supply individual pieces 
which will lend a distinct 
note of richness toa room, 
or we will furnish a com- 
plete scheme expressive 
of a definite style of 
decoration. 


Correspondence Invited 
Salesrooms Open to Visitors 


333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE 
NEW YORK 







































American Typewriters 
$10 


$40 $50 


No. 2 is the only practical 
; machine which pro- 
duces perfect work and 
which sells for $10. 


No.5is sterling value 
for 40. 









No. 7, our latest 
model, abso- 
lutely high 
grade in every 
y respect. Sold 

on instalment 
$50. Send for 
illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 

AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 

Hackett Bidy., between Chambers and Warren Streets, New York. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books: 

“Who’s Whd in America.’’—1903-1905. Edited 
by John W. Leonard. (A. N. Marquis & Co., $3.50.) 


“Thirty 
gerald. 


Years’ War on Silver.”—A. L. 
(Ainsworth & Co., Chicago.) 


Fitz- 


**Ponkapoc Papers.’’-—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1 net.) 





“ Daphne.”—Margaret Sherwood. 
Mifflin & Co., $1 net.) 


(Houghton, 


**American History and its Geographic Condi-| 
tions.”—Ellen Churchill Semple. (Houghton, | 
Mifflin & Co., $3 net.) 


“Pioneer Spaniards in North America.”’—Wil- | 
liam Henry Johnson. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.20 
net.) 


“Evolution and Adaptation.’’- 
gan. 


Thomas H. Mor- 
(The Macmillan Company, $3 ) 

“John Greenleaf Whittier.” 
penter. 


George Rice Car- 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.10 net.) 


“The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America.” 


John Fiske. Holiday Edition, 2 volumes. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $8.) 
“Tom and Maggie.”—George Eliot. (Dana 


Estes & Co., $0.75 net.) 
“The Chasm.”—Reginald W. 
Edward C. Carpenter 


Kauffman and 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 
“The Way to the West.’’— Emerson Hough. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, $1.50.) 
“Their Child.”,— Robert Herrick. 
millan Company, $o 50.) 


(The Mac- 


“Children of the Tenaments.”—Jacob A. Riis. 
(The Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

** Boston, the 
DeWolfe Howe. 
net.) 


Place and the People.”—M. A. 
(The Macmillan Company, $2.50 
“Public Speaking.” 
Bacon, Boston, $1.) 
“The Spirit of 
Wood. (The Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 
“The Torch.’’—Herbert M. Hopkins. 

Merrill & Co., $1.50.) 
“The Literary Guillotine.” 
net.) 


—E. D. Shurter. (Allyn & 
(Bobbs- 
(John Lane, $1.00 


** Judith of the Plains.”’—Marie Manning. 
per & Brothers, $1.50.) 


(Har- 


“The Little Owls at Red Gates.’’—Ella Farman 


Pratt. (Dana Estes & Co., $0.60 net.) 
“Two Little Savages.’’ — Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.75.) 


* The Green Satin Gown.’’—Laura E. Richards. 
(Dana Estes & Co., $o.75 net.) 


“Katharine Frensham.’’ — Beatrice Harraden. 


the Service.’’ — Edith Elmer | 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISMENTS 


Page-Davis school is the orig'nal advertising 
school you hear so much about. 

Is there any better or stronger evidence in the 
world of what the Page-Davis Co. can do for you 
than what others say we have done fer them? 

The Page- Davis Co. is an institution that promises 
less than it gives. 

TAUGHT THOROUGHLY BY MAIL 

When you enroll with the Page-Davis Co. itis a 
source of satisfaction to know that you are in good 
company. You can be also sure that your fellow 
students of the Page-Davis Co. are people to whom 
only reasonable arguments will appeal. They are 
your equals, not your inferivrs. 

Do you realize the full significance of these 
facts to you? 


Notice to Employers: 
Concerns desirous ef engaging competent Ad- 
writers at $25.00 to $100.00 a week are requested to 
communicate with us. We have placed success- 
Jul Ad-writers in some of the largest houses in 
the country. This servicets gratis. 
Our handsome prospectus and bundle of affi- 
davits sent free. 


PAGE-DAVIS CO. 
Suite $31, 90 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO 











IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
One of the greatest aids to modern instruction. 
Profitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Phys.cai and Commercial Nea age 2 History 


Science, Art and other branches. Every schoo! 
should have one. Illustrated catalozgue/ree. 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


ag8 
Government Positions 
14,983 Appointments yercmsdetoctvitsery) 


year. This was 4,692 more thin were appointed any previous 
year. Excellent opportunities for youns people. Hundreds of 
those whom we prepare for the examinations are annually 
| appointed. Fullinformuation about ail government positions 
| free Write tor our Civil Service Catalogue and dates of ex- 








| aminations. 
Columbian Correspondence College, 
223-25 Pa. Ave. S.E., WASHINGTON, D.C. 





WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over. Every- 
thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 


THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO, 


iieciiants 20 . So, 
CATALOGUE Successors Whitman Saddle Co 








(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


vrEE 104 Chambers St. New York City 
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“Recollections Personai and Literary.”—Richard 
Henry Stoddard. (A.S, Barnes & Co., $1.50.) 

“A Checked Love Affair.”—Paul Leicester Ford. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.) 

“Indians of the Painted Desert Region.’ — 
George Wharton James. (Little, Brown & Co., 
$2 net.) 

“Famous Assassinations.’’ — Francis Johnson. 
(A.C. McClurg & Co.) 

“The Adventures of Dorothy.”—Jocelyn Lewis, 
(The Outlook Company, $1 net.) 

**Wood Carving: Design and Workmanship.”— 
George Jack. (D. Appleton & Co., $1 40 net.) 

“The Outlook Fairy Book for Little People.”— 
Laura Winnington. (The Outlook Company, 
$1.20 net.) 

“Reflections of the Morning After.”—Herman 
Lee Meader. (H. M. Caldwell Company, Boston.) 

“The Sword of Garibaldi.’’—Felicia B. Clark, 
(Eaton & Maius, $1 25 net.) 

“The Secret of the Circle and Trisection of 
Angles.”’—(J. C. Willmon, author and publisher, 
Los Angeles, Cal.) 

“Among the Great Masters of the Drama,”— 
Walter Rowlands. (Dana Estes & Co., $2.40.) 

“Verse.”’—Godfrey Egremont. (Mab Press, 
Great Kills, N. Y.) 

“The Year’s 
Patten. 


Festivals.””— Helen Philbrook 
(Dana Estes & Co., $1.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
Alexander Pushkin’s ‘‘ Prophet ’’ 


(FROM THE PROSE VERSION OF PROSPER MERIMEE.) 
By ELLA HEATH, 

With longing soul athirst I wandered far, 

And found me in a gloomy desert waste 

Where, at the turning of the ways, there came, 

Floating toward me on his six great wings, 

A mighty seraph. Softly as falls a dream 

His fingers touched my eyes, that opened wide 

To the clear vision of the eaglet’s view ; 

My ears he touched, and straightway they were 

filled 

With sound and murmur of deep mysteries; 

I saw the structure of the unbounded skies, 

I heard the flight of angels in the void; 

The swarming life beneath the surge I spied— 

The buried labors of the budding plant 

Pierced to my quickened sense. To my lipsleaned 

The angel, and plucked out my evil tongue 

(Lover of light and lying words), and fixed 

The wisdom of the serpent’s sting therein. 

With his keen blade he cleft my breast in twain, 

And tore with red hands thence my beating heart, 

And in my breast he thrust a living coal. 

Then like one dead I lay upon the ground 

And knew the Voice of God that called to me: 

‘Prophet, arise! Look, listen. and faring forth, 

Traverse and land and sea: carry the Word, 

And with its flame burn, burn the hearts of men!” 
—From Scribner's Magazine, November. 





The Hunter. 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE, 
The dawn peeps out of the dark. Arise! 
Shake the heaviness off the eyes, 
Put the reluctant sloth to rout, 
Shoulder the hollow steel and out 
Into the East, whose virgin blush 
Sets the answering cheek of the earth aflush. 





Every Student of Religion 
Should read 


Che Open Court 


Reverent, Unpartisan, Scientific 
YEARLY $1.00. SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO.. 824 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


By Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.,and other Unitarian literature SENT 
FREE, Address M. C., Arlington St Church, Boston, Mass. 
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Pyle and André Castaicne. 


No American Library is Complete Without 





Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell’s Novels 


} hy everything excepting price, the “ Author’s Edition” of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
novels, has all the characteristics of an Edition de Luxe. 
ideal size, handsomely bound in olive-green, silk-ribbed cloth, with gilt tops, silk 
headbands, untrimmed edges and leather labels. 
erous margins, and paper of the best quality combine to make this one of the hand- 
somest sets of books ever published for general circulation. 
the set consist of a frontispiece portrait of Dr. Mitchell and drawings by Howard 


The volumes are of 
A beautifully printed page, gen- 


The illustrations in 





Titles in the Author’s Edition: 
HUGH WYNNE, Free Quaker 


A close study of the period of the American Revolu- 

tion, dealing with the social life of the time and the 

exciting scenes of the war itself. Among the charac- 

ters are Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, Benedict 

Arnold, and Major André. 

THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS 

Does forthe French Revolution what ‘“* Hugh Wynne”’ 

does for the American Revolution Historic figures 

live again in its pages, and the great drama of the 

Revolution is handled with masterly power. 

ROLAND BLAKE 

A strong and well-told story of courting and campaign- 

ing at the time of the Civil War. 

WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE 
GREEN 

A story of the primeval Canadian forests, full of ro- 

mance and adventure. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

A book of absorbing interest, in which the author's 

special knowledge of abnormal human nature has been 

freely drawn upon. 


IN WAR TIME 


The author’s experiences as an army surgeon have 

here been turned to account. 

FAR IN THE FOREST 

‘For descriptive charm and vivid character-drawing 

it is one of Dr. Mitchell's most delightful novels.” — 

San Francisco Argonaut. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
QUACK, HEPHZIBAH GUIN- 
NESS, &c. 

Five stories in which the author proves himself a 

passed master in the short-story writer's art. 

DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS 


A simple thread of romance gives variety to this re- 
markable record of brilliant conversation and thought. 


CIRCUMSTANCE 


A novel strong in plot and action, and as a picture of 
American society unsurpassed for accuracy, reality, 
and range of observation. Genial in tone and rich in 
the little philosophies and larger ethics of life. 





By many critics Dr. Mitchell is regarded as 
the author of the ‘‘ great American novel.” His 
professional career has afforded him exceptional 
opportunities for obtaining that intimate know- 
ledge of American life and American character 
which he so strikingly displays in his novels. 
For years a close student of the period of the 
American Revolution, the romantic and tragic 
incidents of the War of Independence, as well 
as his own experience as an army surgeon Cure 
ing the Civil War, have furnished him a wealth 
of material which he has used with a master's 
hand. 

The French Revolution, following so closely 
upon the American revolt against monarchical 
government, has also supplied the setting for one 
of Dr. Mitchell's most brilliant nov-ls. 

We want to place a set of these books in 
every American home (put them on your library 
shelves and see how well they compare with 
your Limited Editions at $3.00 and $4.00 per 
volume), and we are going to make the induce- 
ment so strong that every one can afford to 
accept 


Our Remarkable Offer 













We will send you, prepaid, the ennee 
complete set of 10 volumes, Co., Union 
and either The Ccntury Sq., NewYork. 


Magazine or St. Nich- 
olas for one year free, 

all for only $15.00; 
$1.00 with the or- 

der and $1.00 a 
month for 14 
months. 


For enclosed $1.co 
eud me by express, 
paid, the 10 volumes of 
Dr. Mitchell's novels and 
THE CENTURY* }? for one 
ST. NICHOLAS § year, 1 
will pay you $1.00 rer month for 
34 consecutive months in additivn, 


ere PRCT Ieee ce reer erty 











Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Booklet 
“Card Styte"’ Free! Aliso business, professional aid fra- 
ternalcards. W ve cuts of emblems for all societies, 









E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. (0., DEPT.308T. LOUIS, MO. 





IOO NSiTNS 35c IE PAGES GLUE “sos 


Le Page’s Gold Medal Muctilage. 





Send fo- catalogue. 


CRIB BASE! up PHELPS, Ansonia, Ct 


BOAR 


Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to aavertisers. 
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They Won’t Slip or Fall 
Why? 
with a paste wood filler and only 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


It preserves and polishes. 


Floor Book FREE aaa 


“The Proper Treatment for” 
Hardwood Floors,’ is worth 
fully $25.00 to anyone with 
hardwood floors. or intending 
to lay new floors, or re-finish- 
ing old pine floors. It tells all 
about floors and how to keep 
them in perfect condition. 
Write for it. 


BF ay weet s Prepared Wax is for 

gale by all dealers in paints—1 

and 2-Ib. cans, 60 cents per pound; 

4. 5 and 8-lb. cans, 50 cents per 
und. Insist on having it. 
r book. Write now. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
& 


** The Hardwood Floor Authorities”’ 


or WOOD BURNING, is the latest 
accomplishmentamong those inthe 
Smart Set. It is entertaining and 
can be made profitable to both old 


buys an A No. 1 outfit, complete 
with fine Platinum Point, Cork 
Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Double Action Bulb, Metal 
Union Cork, Benzine Bottle, 


Alcohol Lamp, and sample 

piece of practice wood; 

also printed instructions. 
Write for free Catalogue, showing 
hundreds of new and exclusive 
designs sketched by artists of na- 
tional reputation, and suitable for 


all sorts of articles. Our prices 
on Supplies are one-third lower 
than others, and goodsare shipped 


promptly. 
Manufacturer 


H. A. Hyatt, and Jobber 
412 N. B’way, St. Louis 


Because their hardwood floor is finished 







Don't forget our 














Is the Dickson School of 
Memory’s Mail Course 


PSimple, inexpensive, easily nequired. Increases busi- 

pDess capacity and social prestige by givine an alert, 
ready memory for names, faces, d tails of business, 
Stady. Develops will, eavacitv for thought, coneentra- 
tion. Rooklet and trial copyrighted lesson FREE, 
*Write now. Thousands of successful students. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 754 The Auditorium, Chicago 

















Write for Price List. 


KLIPS 


H. H. Ballard. 327 Pittsfield, Mas:. 
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I bare my brow to the morning. See! 
The mock-bird rocks in the topmost tree. 
The breath of the dew darts through me. 
‘The shortened song of the meadow-lark. 
A flash of color salutes my sight 


Hark? 


As the swallow swims in the morning light. 
The robin runs and the bluebird sings 

And the squirrel—I can almost see his wings! 
The glory ison me. The very snail 

Leaves a rainbow tint in his slimy trail. 

So fresh! sosweet! I greet the sun, 


Asif the world had but just begun, 
As if the Creator toiled last night 





And the word was leaving the Lips for light, 
I bow my head and I understand 

Religion, worship in every land; 

The worship of bird, of beast, of sun, 

The worship of All, the worship of One. 

And the wonder is that we do not bow 

To worship the Nature-Mother now. 


My frantic dog leaps into my face, 
Drops and freezes into his place. 


| My blood leaps up, my pulses thrill, 


The savage within me clamors “ Kill!” 
“ Killl”’ and [ bury my fangs of death 
be here glows the warmth of the living 

** Kill!’ and I sear the sensitive sight 
And blast it forever to life and light. 
“ Kill!" and I tear the quivering note 
From its praise of love in the sensate throat. 


breath. 


A moment ago and I hardly trod 
The earth, for I held the hand of God. 
I held the hand, and I clearly heard 
Tine deepest song and the fullest word, 
Fresh-pulsed from the living heart of Him! 
But now the sight of my soul is dim, 
Blurred by the blot of a clotted stain. 
| Then I was Adam; now I am Cain. 
—From the Critic, November. 





The Empire Builders. 


By ROBERT J. C. STEAD. 


Notre: There are those in Western Canada who do not 
regard the influx of United Statese s as an unmixed bless- 
ing. The author voices the sentiments of this class and 

: calls upon Eastern Canada to be on its guard. 
Said the West to the East of a nation, 
* The fruit of your loins am I, 
And I claim no other birthright 
And I own no other tie 
But the bond that is fixed between us, 
And the blood that is yours and mine— 
Yet nurture the child that is born you, 
Ere other arms entwine.” 





| And the West in his youthful vi 
| Wrought earnestly soon and late, 


igor 


As he planted the seeds of Empire, 
And knotted the thongs of Fate ; 

And the East in her home at the Gateway 
Mused long o’er the problem deep, 


| For the harvest was ripe to the sickle, 
| And the reapers seemed fast asleep ! 


And she said: ‘**In my western vineyard, 

Where the hope of my future lies, 
f Where those from my hearth are scattered, 

And a nation must soon arise— 

There be foes more feared than the soldier 
Who comes with a hostile heel, 

For the clink of goid from alien hands 
Drives deeper than sharpest steel ! 


“If the land that was bought with a purchase— 
And the purchase has well been paid— 
If the hope of my children’s children 
And the mainstay of my trade 
Be mine, and be mine forever, 
I must spare neither life nor gold 
Lest the lamb that was born tothe Empire 
Be stolen away from the fold!” 
—From the Canadian Magazine, November. 





, SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 
Sportsmen. nature lovers, teachers, offlee men 
learn to mount bires, animals, heads, ete. A delight - 
ful recreation. Easily and qu ekiy learned BY 
MAIL. Expert instructors, tuition reasonable. PD: 
a want our catalog? it 8 yours for the aski'g 
rite to-day for particulars. The Northwestern 





School of Taxidermy, 47% Bee Building, Omaha, Neb. 





[November 14, 1903 


Any of these beautiful, 
genulne Diamenda and fine 
Pearls, in soiid guild, hand-m we 
mountings wall sent direct 
from our factory on receipt of 
price, or C.O. D., subject to in- 
spection. Order by number, We 
send goods prepaid and guarantee 
safe dehvery. Your m ney back 
with out a question if you are not 
wholly pleased. Our diamonds 
are of superior quality and we 
sell only fine, high-crade 
goods and Hi-t everything at 
wholesale prices. Our beauti- 
fully illustrated Catalogue shows 
thousands of photographs of the 
nevest and finest xoods. It's Free 
—sen4d for it to-day and save ove half on your Christmas 
shopping. We are the largest concern in the business 
and one of the oldest— Est. 1840. We refer to the 
Commercial National bay of ave ‘ apital 
$2,000.00.00 8. TL A YTS & CO., Dian nds, 
Wate hes, Jewelry, ‘necting Silver, Cut Glass, Movel- 
i Sa te. 102-M., Stewart Bldg., Chicago, 
” . 














Ledend 


tt A Waluable B: 


FOR INVESTORS 


desiring to invest their money in en absolutely safe 
investment. We have no speculative proposition to 
offer. Our Booklet is entitled “* WE*’RE RIGHT ON 
THE GROUND ” and treats about Farm Mortgages. 
We have been located here at the same place since 
1883, and have ever since loaned money throughout 
the same part of the country. We loan our own 
money and sell the loans. You secure the highest 
rate of interest. With our Booklet we'll send you 
complete descriptive list of on-hand loans, refer- 
ences and full particulars. We can refer you to 
hundreds of clients throughout the U. 8. who have 
invested their money in our Securities for the 
greater portion of a fifth of a century. Drop us a 
line and learn something about Western Mortgages. 


‘| E. Jp LANDER & Co., Box “‘8,"” 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


Grr, 
or” 8 he Melylenecs * Xo 
continent GENERATOR 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
CompleteGas $4R to $5,000 


Plants from 




















More brilliant than gas or electricity. Costs less 


erosene. Suited for any building anywhere, 


Write for booklet T 
J. B. COLT CO. 
21 Barclay St.NewYork 


The largest makers of 
i lene Apparatus 
Stereupticons, 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 








MANAGER WANTED 


Income $2,000 to $15.00 per annum, according to territory, 
Our firm has grown to such magnitude that we now need a 
competent resident-munager im every county in the U:ived 
States. In associating yourself with us you are entering the 
employ of the largest, most prominent, and wealthiest con- 
cern of its kind in the United states, a firm whose references 
include National Banks and Commercial A encies, The man 
we want as manager must qualify in accordance with our re- 
quirements ; he must be a man of the bighest character able 
io furnish the best of references, and bend if necessary ; 
must be thoroughly in + arne-t, energetic and a sneces= in his 
present occupation. Special arrangen ents can be made by 
which our work can be done in connection wi h the applicant’s 
ccupation, thas opening up an opportumty to lawyers, physi: 
cians, clergymen, and persons now holding other positions, 
Address application to 


“CONSERVATIVE,” Box 1,816, New York City. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


Laughlin 


Fountain Pen 


Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GOLD PEN. 


~ 
7 me | 


TO TEST THE MERITS OF THE 


Literary Digest @ 


ON 


ad hae 


as an advertising medium 
we offer, your choice of 


me $l 008 


ee 


-\7 


iy 





Popular 
a Styles Postpaid 
0 any 
For Only Address. 





(By registered mail 8 cents extra.) 


Holder is made of finest quality 

hard rubber, in four simple parts, | 
N fitted with very highest grade, large 
Maa size 14k. gold pen, any flexibility de- | 
om) sired—ink feeding device perfect. 


Either style— Richly Gola 
Mounted tor presentation pur- 
poses, $1.00 extra. i 


Grand Special Offer 


You may try the pen a week; if you 
do not find it as represented, fully as 
fine a value as you can secure for three ff 
times the price in any ether makes, if 
not entirely satisfactory in every res-ff 

t, return it and we will send you 
ee for it; the extra 10 cents is for 
your trouble in writing us and to show 
our confidence in the Laughlin Pen. 


Illustration on left is full size of 
Ladies’ style # on right, Gentlemen’s 
style. 
Lay this Digest Down and Write NOW 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent 
free of charge with each Pen, 


ADDRESS 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO.\im 2 


1000 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. \ass 











Have vou been called »pon to speak on short 


notic-? Do you require he!p in the prepa- 
ration of literary work? Do you seek facts 
or statistics which are difficult to obtain ? 


We prepare carefully 
SPEECHES SERMONS 
:" LECTURES 
TRE \TISES, etc. 
Novels, Plays, and All Kinds of Maau- 
scripts Criticised, Revised, and Sold 
on Commission 
All Transactions Strictly Confidential 


The International Literary Bureau 


‘Established 1893 
Bible House New York City 











REAL ESTATE WANTED 


you want to Sellyour Real Estate 
or Business no matter where it is, 
send me full particulars and lowest 
eash price. My office is headquarters 
FRANK P. CLEVELAND 
py . , 4 . 
- ** The Real Estate Expert.” 
7819 Adams Express Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL, 











A STRONG NEW PHILOSOPHY 
“The Religion of Democracy,” by Charles Ferguson 
$1.0. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New 
York. 
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PERSONALS. 


Sorrows of a Candidate.—Edward M. Grout, 
who has just been reelected controller of New 
York, is a lover of big, strong, black cigars. Just 
before the conventions, says 7%e Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (Philadelphia), he went to his club in 
Brooklyn, sat down in the reading room and or- 
dered a cigar. 


The waiter brought a full box of a new brand. 
Mr. Grout selected one, after critically examin- 
ing half a dozen, lighted it and sat back to read 
the newspapers. 

The cigar suited him, He rang for the waiter 
again and said: ‘I like this cigar. 
taste, 


It suits my 
I wish you would send a box of them 
around to my house.” 

Half an hour later, when Mr. Grout was in the 
middle of an editorial article that likened him to 
Benedict Arnold, the waiter came back with a 
cigar-box in his hand, 

“There's two left, Mr. Grout,” he said. 

‘“*T wo what left ?”’ asked Grout. 
“Two cigars, sir. Isaw thatevery body got one, 
and there’s two left.” 

‘Passed them to everybody?” exclaimed Mr. 
Grout. 
about?” 

“Why, sir, you told me to send a box around 
the house, and I took it around myself and gave 
cigars to everybody with your compliments. I 
knew you were a candidate and I thought you 
meant everybody in the club to smoke with you. 
Hope it’s nothing wrong, sir.”’ 

**No,’’ said Grout slowly, “I guess it’s nothing 
wrong, but I told you to send a box around to my 
house, not around /his 
check ?”’ 

The check amounted to $12.50. 


house. What is the 





When Loubet was Elected.—President Lou- 
bet’s coolness and self-possession, says ‘Theodore 
Stanton in Zhe Youth's Companion, are remark- 
able, recalling General Grant, whom he also some- 
what resembles physically. There is no gush in 
his make-up, and he never “slops over.” Mr. 
Stanton recalls how M. Loubet brought his cool- 
ness and self-possession into play, at the time of 
hiselection. He was then presiding officer of the 
National Assembly, composed of the Senate and 
the Chamber of 


Deputies, which is convened 


especially to select the chief magistrate. Says 


Mr. Stanton: 


Now the night before this body met it was an 
almost foregone conclusion that Monsieur Loubet 
would be chosen on the first ballot. He displayed 
remarkable repose during the two trying sessions 
of the following day, when all eyes were continu- 


ally centered upon him, and he knew not only 





that he was a candidate of all that was best in the 
Republican party, but was the responsible pre- 
siding officer of a noisy congress of nearly a 


thousand members, many of whom were bent on 


creating disorder, placing him in an embarrassing 
position, and hoping thus to defeat his election. 

This excellent bearing won him more than one 
vote, and satisfied the crowded galleries that in 
Monsieur Loubet France would find the well- 
balanced chief magistrate so necessary in that 
hot-headed nation. And the events which fol- 
lowed proved the correctness of this conclusion in 
a most striking manner, 

Before the new president left the ancient palace 
of Versailles, where the election was held, a cam- 
paign of insult against him was begun by the 
enemies of the republic, in the hope of driving 





A GOOD POSITION 
is always open fura competent man. His difficulty 
isto findit. We baveopenn: «fr high grade men 
in all capacities—Executive. Technics] and Clerical 
—paying from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. Write for 
plan and Luoklet 
H APGOODS (Tne.), 
Suite 512, 309 Broadway, New York. 
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“Force-Thoughts” 


By SUNNY JIM 


7 OUR grocer pays more for “ Force” than 
for the imitations—because quality and 





purity cost more. 


§] No wonder that he pushes other brands, if 


ities io..ibeien, Mik. om dele he is one of the sort that thinks more of to-day's 


penny than of to-morrow’s dollar. 


] This food of mine is for sale everywhere 
now, and there’s no reason to go without it 
| unless you are willing to try the Imitations. 


|] They can choose names that sound like 
|‘*FoRCE”—and make foods that look like 
“FORCE,” but they’re not “ Force” by a long 
shot. The fact that wheat and malt enter into 

their composition doesn’t make them like 
| “ FuRCe” any more than the stone and lumber 
| in your house make it the same as the house 
across the way. 





| “Force” forms the morning meal of two 
| million clear-eyed, quick-nerved people—the 
| members of “ The ‘ Force’ Society.” 

] Their day’s work is easier than other folks’. 

| They do not Hurry. 

J Nor Worry! 

They say to the rest of the world each 
morning: 

7 ‘Be Sunny!” 

{ If you think there’s any other sort of food 
that is just as good for you—buy a package 
to-day, and begin to-morrow with a “ Force” 
breakfast. 


In the meantime you'd like a copy of my 
new book—I think. 


Yours truly, 


(To be continued.) 





a two-cent stamp, 
to-day, to 
SUNNY JIM 

BUTTALO, U. BAL 
Please send me a copy of your boak, 
“ The Gentle Art of Unng FORCE,” 
for which I enclose @ twe-cent siamp. 
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MacsETH, 
on a lamp- 
chimney, 
stays there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

I send it free; am glad to. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Tilnstration i« of Set No. 52 @ $10.00." 


CARPENTERS’ TOOLS 
For HOME or TRADE USE. 

Boat quailty, No. 51, 14 Tools @ $5.00 

Standard Size “« 52, 24 sit @ 10.00 

mechanics’ tools 53, 86 @ 15.00 

in well finished 51, 40 @ 20.00 

thes 100, with bench, @ 80,00 


hardwood wal! 
cabinets. 

Ask for Tool Ou'fit Catalogue No, 1021. 
HARDWARE. 


Our lines include Builders’ Cabinet and Piano 
Hardware, Toois for All Trades, Bolts, Screws, 
Nuts and Factory Supplies. Manual Training 
Toois and Benches. . 
MACHER SCHLEMMER 4 CO.-SINCE 1846=' 
VINCTON ST.,. NEW YORK CITY. |: 


LS 











Attaches to almost anything 
—chair, bed, desk, couch, etc. 
Fine for reading . sewing and 
writing. Ideal for the sick, 
Universally adjustable. The 
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him from office. Even well-dressed gentlemen 
did not hesitate to hiss and jeer him as he sat in 
the special train that was to bear him to Paris, 
anda howling crowd followed his carriage 
through the streets of the capital. 

A few weeks later, on June 4, 199, these dis- 
orders culminated on the Auteuil race-course in 
an actual assault on the president’s person, when 
Baron Christiani smashed his silk hat with a cane 

“What do you think of that?” quietly asked 
Monsieur Loubet, with a smile, of Monsieur Des- 
chauel, who sat on his left in the grand-stand. 

“It reminds me of a sitting of the Chamber of 
Deputies,” was the answer of the witty presiding 
officer of that unruly legislative body. 

And when the officials of the society come to 
make their excuses that such a thing had hap- 
pened, Monsieur Loubet informed them that he 
would be present at the Grand Prix afew days 
later. He kept his word, altho many of his 
friends tried to dissuade him from so doing. The 
day was fine, and a vast concourse of people was 
present. But everything went off quietly, and 
the president received a perfect ovation. 

The echo of these stormy scenes reached Mon- 
sieur Loubet’s mother in her distant country 
home. “If they think they are going to drive 
Emile from office by such means, they make a big 
mistake,’’ she said toa reporter. “Nothing will 
be more likely to make him stick.”” The mother 
well knew the character of her son. 

Long before Baron Christiani was out of prison 
for his dastardly assault the rowdies of the Roya- 
lists and the partizan anti-Republican newspa- 
pers had abandoned their ill-advised policy and 
to-day Monsieur Loubet is no longer hooted in the 
streets or berated in the journals, a signal exam- 
ple of the force of tenacious rectitude and of the 
correctness of a mother’s judgment, 





The New British Ambassador.—Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand, who is to succeed the late Sir 
Michael Herbert as British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, isa man whose character and career dif- 
fer widely from those of his recent predecessors, 
Sir Mortimer made his career in India and in 
Central Asia, and is an authority on Asiatic prob- 
lems. Says a writer in the Boston 7ranscript: 


Lord Salisbury, who in and out of office had 
followed and profited by Sir Mortimer Durand’s 
work, may well, as gossip used to run in London, 


have picked him for transfer into the diplomatic | 


service. His was the kind of work, patient, flex- 
ible, efficient for large ends, without noise or pre- 
tense, that the premier liked to reward. Sir 
Mortimer’s skill in the negotiations with Russia 
over the delimitation of Afghanistan had particu- 
larly impressed him. It had impressed the Russian 
Foreign Office and the Russian Asiatic service as 
well. In St. Petersburg they speak highly, and 
often withreason, of the English agents that try to 
grapple with the Russian emissaries and adminis- 
trators in Central Asia. Sir Mortimer they re- 
garded as worthy of all their powers, and at times 
morethana match forthem. At Teheran, whither 
he went in 1894 as British minister to Persia, they 
had still to face him. Mu/atis mutandis, his task 
was still the same—the protection of British in- 
terests and the strengthening of British influence 
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in Central Asia, the understanding by intuition 
and experience of every step, however obscure 
and remote, to lessen or thwart it, and the devis- 
ing of means to check or offset that step. The 
dominance of English influence, or the equalizing 
of it with Russian, in Persia, is only another part 
of the protection of India on the north with which 
Sir Mortimer had been busy. He remained at 
Teheran for six years, and did his work as 
shrewdly and masterfully as he had done it in 
India. One may not, however, achievetin six years 
in Persia such results as it had taken fourteen to 
gainin Afghanistan, Yetit isonly since his trans- 
fer to Madrid that we have heard of the advance 
of Russian influence in Persia. Washington is 
now the reward of Simla and Teheran. Madrid, 
after them, must have been repose and rou- 
ere 

Few men of such rank in the British diplomatic 
service have had less social infiuence at their com- 
mand or have owed less of their advance to it than 
has he. His name has been scarcely mentioned in 
England in clubs and country-house smoking- 
rooms and over political dinner-tables in gossip 
about the vacant Washington embassy. A cloud 
of baneful feminine intrigue for and against him 
hung about Sir Michael Herbert's appointment. 
It has been active of late to further the interests 
of some that would have succeeded him. Busy 
and informed as it is in diplomatic changes, it has 
not played around Sir Mortimer Durand, or even 
regarded him as in the running. Happily, too, 
Lady Durand is an English woman, and there will 
be a truce to the silly chatter on both sides of the 
sea that seems to believe the Washington em- 
bassy the proper perquisite of those in the service 
that have chanced to marry American wives. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Demosthenes Was Tongue-Tied, — Demos- 
thenes was rehearsing at his home one of his most 
brilliant orations. ‘Yes,’ said his wife; ‘that’s 
very fine. Now, won’t you just step out and dis- 
charge the cook?”” Suddenly remembering an 
engagement downtown, he fled from the house 
with fear upon his face.—New York Sun. 





Rapid Success. —‘‘ That’s one‘of the best-selling 
books of the year, Mister!” 

“It is? I never heard of it.” 

“Well, it’s only been out a couple of days.”’— 
Puck, 





A Progressive.—TEACHER: ‘Now then, what 
do we mean by composition?” 

‘LITTLE GIRL (eagerly): ‘ Please, Miss, com- 
position is the art of bringing simple ideas into 
complication.’’—London Punch. 





The Strategy of Samuel.—PROUD FATHER: 
“TI tell you, sir, that boy of mine will be a 
wonder!” 

FRIEND (wearily): ‘‘ What wonderful thing has 
he done now?” 

PROUD FATHER: ‘Why, the other day he ate 
all the preserves in the pantry. I overheard him 
Say,as he smeared the cat’s face with the stuff: 
‘I'm sorry, Tom, to do this, but I can’t have the 
old folks suspect me.’”’— Smart Set (November). 





A Definition.—Papa: “Tommy, you musn’t 
eat so much. Everybody will be calling you a 
little ‘glutton.’ Do you know what that is?” 

TomMy: “I suppose it’s a big glutton’s little 
boy.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Saving Time.—SHE (bored to death by visitor, 
who has called unexpectedly): ‘* Well, I’m awfully 
glad you calied. I really didn’t expect you, you 
know.” 

VISITOR: ‘ Well, I was calling on dear Mrs. 
Smith opposite, and I thought I might as well kill 
two birds with one stone.”’—/udy (London). 





A Remarkable Specimen,—‘“ Oh, professor, I 
Saw such a curious old fossil in the museum to 
day. I thought of you at once.”—Boston Globe. 





Life Preserver,—PAT : “Oi say, Moike, phat do 
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vez callthat big round thing on ther back of that | 
auto billy?” 

MIKE: “Shure, an’ that’s an ixtry toire, if wan 
should bust, yez haythen.”’ 


Pat: “ Begorra, an’ Oi t’ought it war a loife | 
preserver !’’—Philadelphia 7elegraph | 
Accounted For,—DE RANTER: “I tell you, 


| 
me boy, I made the hit of my life last night in my 
new play. Why, the audience was actually glued | 
to its seats, as it were.”’ | 

CRITICUS: **Oh, that accounts for it.” 

DE RANTER: ‘ Accounts for what?” 

CRITICUS: “‘ The fact that it didn’t get up and | 
leave.’’—Chicago News. 


An Important Omission.—In a sham fight 
which was held in connection with a Volunteer 
camp lately, the invading force was led by an offi- 
cer whose hand was better suited to the plow 
than tothe sword. 

They were marching down a road, and on turn- 
ing a sharp corner they came across the enemy 
lying but a short distance from them. 

“ Charge !’’? commanded the officer. 

Away went his men at full speed, but when they 
had covered about half the distance to the enemy 
they heard their officer shout : 

“Come back, come back, the hale pack o’ ye; 
come back to where ye started from, and start 
over again. I've forgotten to order ye to fix bay- 
onets.’’-—London 7%?-Bits, 





Impossible.—DoctTor : “‘ Well, Miss O’Brien, I 
hope your husband has taken his medicine regu- 
larly, eh?” 

Mrs. O’BRIEN: “Sure, then, doctor, I’ve been 
sorely puzzled. The label says, ‘one pill to be 
taken three times a day,’ and for the life of mel 
don’t see how it can be taken more than once /”— 
London Punch, 





Compulsory Piety.—SUNDAY-SCHOO!. TEACH- 
ER: “I hope all the little girls in my class love 
God?” 

Eva Brown: “Jdo.” 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER: “ That’s right, Eva 
Now tell us why you love Him.” 

Eva BRowN: “ Got to.”—Lippincott’s Magazine 
(November). 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 


THE PANAMA REVOLUTION, 


November 3.—The independence of the Republic 
of Panama is proclaimed. Colombian gen- 
erals at Panama are imprisoned. 


November 4.—United States marines are landed 
at Colon to protect Americans and other for- 
eigners. A Colombian gunboat bombards 


Panama. 


November 5 —Colombia rotests against the at- 
titude of the United States forces on the 
Isthmus. Colombian government troops at 


Colon sail for Carthagena, 


November 6.—The United States Government 
formally recognizes the independence of the 
Republic of Panama. 


November 7.—A statement is given out that the 
new republic would assume the Colombian 
Government’s canal obligations, and that ar- 
rangements to that end are being made. M. 
Philippe Bunau Varilla is appointed diplo- 
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matic agent to Washington. The Atlanta 
reaches Colon. 


November 8.—Colombia sends another protest 
to the State Department at Washington over 
this Government’s attitude in the Panama 
affair, and objecting to the American inter- 
pretation of the treaty of 1846. 


THE FAR EAST. 


November 2.—The Chinese Government appeals 
to Secretary Hay for assistance in checking 
Russia’s designs in Manchuria, 


November 3.—The negotiations for the settle- 
ment of differences between Russia and 
Japan are continued at Tokio, 


November 7.—It is announced from Berlin that 
negotiations between Russia and Japan had 
advanced so far that all possibility of war 
had disappeared. 


OrHeR FOREIGN NEws., 


November 2.—The new German cable to the 
Azores is completed, 
A revolt breaks out in Damaraland, Southwest 
Africa, and a German garrison is annihilated 
by the Hottentots. 


November 3.—The new Italian Cabinet is consti- 
tuted, with Signor Giolitti as premier. 
The Acre dispute between Brazil and Bolivia 
is settled at Rio Janeiro. 


November 4.—Joseph Chamberlain addresses a 
meeting of 9,000 persons in Birmingham on 
his tariff proposals. 

Count Tisza’s first appearance as premier in 
the Hungarian Diet is the occasion of ob- 
structive tactics on the part of the opposi- 
tion. 


November 5.—A great gathering attends the fu- 
neral of Professor Mommsen at Berlin. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at Manchester up- 
holds the policy of a permanent union of the 
empire, but disapproves of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s pian of imperialism. 


November 7.—The situation in San Domingo is 
becoming alarming. The U.S. steamship 
Baltimore arrived at Puerto Plata, and the 
Newport is ordered to sail with all possible 
haste. 


November 8.—An operation is performed on Em- 
peror William for the removal of a polypus 
from she larynx, 


Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, the British Am- 


bassador at Washington, presents his recall 


papers to King Alfonso, 


Domestic. 
THE ELECTIONS, 

November 3.— Maryland elects a Democratic 
governor and legislature; Republicans 
carry Ohio by about 115,000; Garvin, Demo- 
crat, is reelected governor of Rhode Island, 
and the legislature is Republican. Beckham, 
Democrat, is reelected governor of Kentucky 
by about 18,000; Massachusetts gives its usual 
Republican majority, reelecting Governor 
Bates, while lowa and Pennsylvania both 
give norma! Republican majorities. 

George B. McClellan is elected mayor of New 
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Sensible Home Exercise 


Successfully Taught by Mail 


Unless you are seriously sick, we can plan for you, without apparatus, (and instruct 
you by mail), a series of sensible, scientific, rational, easy-to-do, at-home exercises, 
which will make you healthier, stronger, and happier, supply physical deficiencies, 
and enable each organ to better perform its fullduty. We exploit no fad or one-idea 
system, and have noapparatustosell. Our series of exercises is individual and per- 
sonally adapted to your needs, and under the personal direction of Jay W. Seaver, A.M., 
M.D., Director of Physical Culture, (for twenty years), at Yale University, assisted by 
experts of international reputation. 


Drop postal for full information. Don’t send stamp. 
American Institute of Physical Culture, : : 29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

















PLAYS tweisce steric ANTI-BACCOLINE 


Our catalogue is sent FREE for the asking. It includes 
Plays, Recitation and Dialogue Books, Books of Etiquette, 
Letter Writing, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ Stories, etc. 





U.S. Any title in print. 
Cures Tobacco Habit 


We guarantee to cure any thing that walks 


THE PONS PUBLISINNG COMPANY the earth of this habit in any form. Any 


926 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








reference you want. 


Are Your Legs Straight? |} rue pe. J. s. HILL ANTI-BACCOLINE CO. 


If not they willa r straight and 
trim if oo wear our ouay Pneumatic Greenville, Ills. 
and Cushion-Rubber Forms. (Patents 
ens ~~ Les ge vie world.) 

usted instantly ; defy detection. 
Immediately adopted by men of fash- TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
ion. Write for full description, mailed OTHERS FAIL 
under plain letter seal. —— Nursery. 

Fruit Book F: 


ree. Result of 78 years’ experience 
slenterson & Hendosson, tne. STARK BROS. Louisiana. Mo.: Dansville. N. ¥.; Etc 


Baffalo, N. Y. 
alt under five patents, Hi. & H. 























Forms for Women.) WANTED—2teligert men of business ability. 













Teachers or professional men preferred 


. am Big profit who desire to earn $40 a week or more. Give age, qualifi- 
printing for others. Large | cations, references. Dopp, Mzan& Company, New York. 
Sis.” Pull inetruction sent 
le netru jon sen 
My Own 








y for use. Write for catalogue 25 Years the Standard of Excellence 
t ,&e. to 
Circulars proses. type.ée-tofsciory | JAEGER POROUS WGCOLENS 
$5 PRESS MERIDEN, CONN. Only True Sanitary Underwear 


Readers of Tue Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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York, carrying every borough but Rich-!' 
mond. ‘The whole Democratic ticket is 

elected. | 

} 

OTHER DOMESTIC News } 


November 2.—In reply to China's appeal Secre- ; 
tary I States that this Government sees 
no way in which it could interfere at present. | 


ay 


E. C. Madden, Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General, is under investigation on the charge 
of improperly disposing stamps to col- 


lectors. 


November 


President Roosevelt returns to 
Washi f 


ngton after voting at Oyster Bay. 

November 4.—Senator Quay goes West in the 

of the Statehood bill. 

It is generally belleved that the victory in New 
York would make Charles F, Murphy state 
boss. j 


nterest 





November 5.—The War Department decides not | 
to reduce the garrisons in the Philippines. 
LD). Le Roy Dresser, at the Shipbuilding hear- 
ing, testifies that he had sold $r,ooo,000 werth 
of Shipbuilding stock at $100,000 


November 6.—Dr. Herran, the Colombian repre- 
seutative, is preparing toleave Washington. 

“Sam” Parks is sentenced to two years and | 
three months on the second extortion charge | 

in New York. } 


November 7.—Steps are taken by the Adminis- | 
tration toward entering into canal negotia- 
tions with | anama; tne battle-ship Mazne is 
ordered to Colon. 


rhe timber land suit of the Government 
against Senator W. A. Clark, involving 
$2,000,000 worth of timber land, is decided in 


v 

favor of the Senator. 
Joseph G. Cannon is nominated for Speaker of 

the House by the Republican representa- 

tives, and John 8S. Williams, of Mississippi, 

is made Democratic candidate, 

November 8 —I¢t is said that the attitude of this 
country toward Panama means that Panama 
will be protected from aggression by any | 
other country, including Coiombia, 








CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department shouid | 
be addressed: ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 
Problem 879. 
Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST and Dedi- 
cated to the Chess-Editor, by 
F. S. FERGUSON. 


Black 


Eight Pieces. 
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Lyman Abbott, D.D, 





We Take Your 
Old Pen in Exchange 
OUR UNIQUE PLAN 


As a special inducement to introduce the 
* PORT” we have decided to supply a limited 
number of them in EXCHANGE for other makes 


at a merely nominal 

cash difference. Our offer en- 
Reliability 
No Leaking 















Edward VII, 
SIX CARDINAL POINTS 
PEN 
_ E OLD FOUNTAIN PENIS A 
eee Simplicity 
Advanced mechanism places the 

** POST” Pen as the foremost one of the world. 

and is receiving more favorable comments to-day 

than all other makes on the market. It's 

diploma at the Academic Parisienne 

Inventeurs Industriels et Ex- 


PERSONS 
Self Filling oy. PO “T FOUNTAIN 
Self Cleaning Sa S 
THING OF THE PAST 
“IT’S THE PEN OF ALL PENS,” 
the only pen awarded a gold medal and 
posants, Paris. 


ables you to rid yourself of your od 
pen and have the BEST. The ** POST” 
has been endorsed by General Lew Wallace, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Mr. Sankey, H. M. Edward-VII., King of 
Great Britain ; Com’d’r Booth Tucker and hundreds of others, also 
reccmmenced Ly over £00 cf America’s foremost magazines. Write us. 


















Dr. Josiah Strong 





RELIANCE TRADING CO.. 150 W. 14th St., New York City 


THE POST 
FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


Durability 
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White —Ten Pieces. 
8;B5QP;3p R3;1Pppp3;1RbSkp2; 
sperarPsK?P 2; 8. 


White mates in two moves. 












Known 
as the best on 
the market for the 
home or office. SENT 
ON APPROVAL, charges 
paid. If not satisfactory. return at our expense. Light 
Tension, $&.50; Medium Tension, $3.00; Strong Ten- 
sion, $3.50. ; 


Racine Steel Spring Exerciser Co., Racine, Wis. 








Makes Strong, 
Healthy Children. 


F YOU want your children to become vigor- 
ous manly men and strong womanly women 
safeguard their health with the Natural Food— 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit—the only 
naturally porous (digestible)food made 
from wheat. In this natural builder is con- 
tained the exact food counterpart of 
every element of the body. 

Dr. Francis H. Plummer, Chelsea, Mass., says: 

“ Your productis a perfect food from a physiological 
standpoint. I can especially commend it as a very de- 
sirable addition to the dietary ofany family.” 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
Send for the Vital Question Cook Book illustrated in 
colors FREE. It tells how to prepare Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscult in over 250 different ways. Address 


The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








WHAT IS YOUR SALARY ? 


“The Mahin Method” Why not increase it as hundreds of suc- 
in cessful graduates have done. We teach 


ADVERTISING 


by mail. Show you how to develope your 
own business or fit you for good posi- 
tions. The demand for competent ad- 
vertising men exceeds the supply. Don't 
waste your time—pay a little more and 
t get the best. Send today for FREE test 
Always * New blank and 3rd Annual Announcement. 
Worlds to Conquer” CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
1071 Williams Bidg., Cor. Fifth Ave., and Monroe St., Chicago 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


A profession that offers literary opportunity with pecuniary 
profit is one that intelligent people desire. We, the original 
proofreading school, can piepare you for the work more 
thoroughly than any other. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 

















We attack the use of wool for underwear. 

We know that in doing so we run hard against 
the convictions of many people—chiefly against the 
makers of woolen underwear. 

Their advertisements this Fall attacking linen— 
calling it cold, damp, etc.—show how their busi- 
ness feels the growth of 


Belfast 
esh 


Linen Underwear} 


the only linen underwear guaranteed to wear to 
the satisfaction of the purchaser. 

Linen in itself is cold, but— 

** Belfast Mesh”’ is warm. The mesh (though it 
sounds cold) is the heat secret. 


If you are a reader of “The Literary Digest,” you 
are presumably a THINKING person. We can 
convince YOU. Our handsome book and samples 
| of the fabric sent free on request. 

** Belfast Mesh” is for sale by good dealers every- 


where. If yours will not supply it,do not take any 
other, but buy of us direct. Please let us hear from you. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 
334 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














Ii Can Sell Your 


ho matter where it is 
e a or what it is worth. 
Send description, state price 
and learn my wonderfully 
E: t qt successful plan. 
STATE \.n.oste0e 
279 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Gl NSEN C den to grow thousands of dollars, 
worth. Roots and seeds for sale 


end 4c. for postage and get our booklet A-K telling ali about. 
it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 









gene made from one-half acre 
ba ily grown throughout the U.S8. 
and Canada. Koom in your gar- 





If afflicted with 





+ Thompson’s Eye Water 


sore eyes use 


Readers of Tae Lirzrary Dieest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Solution of Problems. 


No. 873. Key-move: B—R 5s. 





No. 874. 
R—Kt 8 Px Kt (Kt) Kt(Q 8)x P, mate 
1. —— 2, -———-— —_ 
Kt—Qsq K x B (must) 








ee ere Px Kt(B) B x B, mate 


1, ——— 2. 
Kt—B sq K x B (must) 
saci hla P—K 8 (Q) Q x P, mate 





_—— 2. 
Kt any other Kt any, must move 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass. ; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City ; the 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S.C.; O. C. Pitkin, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; E. 
N. K., Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. 
Y.; C.N. F., Rome, Ga.; G, Patterson, Winnipeg, 
Can.; R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; 
“Twenty - three,” Philadelphia; M. Almy, 
Chicago; ‘“Pyfe,’’ Philadelphia; O. Hagman, 
Brooklyn; A. H., Newton Center, Mass.; J. E. 
Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; R., O’C.; San Fran- 
cisco; C. B. E., Youngstown, O.; ‘‘Try again,” 
Kendallville, Ind.; SH. D., St. Thomas, N. D.; 
Dr. G. C. O., NewYork City; W. T. St., Auburn, 
Grossepointe Farms, Mich.; H. A. Seller, Denver. 


873: Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, Ala.; S. W. 
Hatheway, Boston; J. H. S., St. Louis; C. W. 
Carlisle, Somerville, Mass ; W. R. Coumbe, Lake- 
land. Fla.; J. H. Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; E. S. 
L., Athens, Ga.; Z. G., Detroit; C. W. Showal- 
ter, Washington, D. C.; J. J. Ragan, University 
of Georgia. 

Comments (873): “ Satisfying "—M. M.; ‘* Clever 
and clean-cut’’—G. D.; ‘*Complete, clean, and 
clear-cut ’’—F. S. F.; ‘Capital ’’—J. G. L.; “Its ar- 
tistic beauty redeems the rather easy key ”—Dr. 
J. H. S.; “Exceedingly good ”’—A. H.; “ Difficult 
and pretty ’"—W. T. St. A.; **Good ’—Dr. E. B. K.; 
“One of the neatest lever tried’’—S. W. H.; “A 
master’s work’”’ 4. S.3 “Very pretty, but 
easy’—C, W. C.; “Simplicity its chief merit, 
which is beyond the average ’’—W. R. C. 

874: ‘A pretty waiting-move "—M. M.; ‘Quite 
ingenious ’’—G. D; “ Exeellent of its class ’—F. S. 
*.; “A clever device”—J. G. L.; ‘“* Very pretty 
and original ’’—‘* Pyfe”’; “‘An unique and ingeni- 
ous effect tn a possibly overworked specialty ’— 
Dr. J. H. S.; ‘* Fascinating ’’—O. H.; ‘* The 2-er is 
more of a problem than the 3-er "’—A. H.; ** Excel- 
lent’’—R. O'’C.; ‘‘Had much trouble to find it’’ 

“Try again’; “* Most attractive’’—W. T. St. A. 

In addition to those reported, Dr. J. H. S. got 
866; Cozod and Griffith, Denver, 871; J. A. L., 869 
and 871; C. LB. E.. 871 and 872. 

The ‘* wonderful’? problem, No. 870, has been 
awarded First Prize in Checkmate Tourney. It 
was called the ‘“‘Steinitz Gambit,’”? and its com- 
poser is none other than the Past-Master of Prob- 
lematists, Samuel Loyd. Mr. George E. Carpen- 
ter, the Judge. in making the award, says that the 
First Prize was given to this problem “on the 
ground that the bringing up the white King in 
this precarious position, to run the gauntlet of a 
terrible cross-fire at close range, is treated ina 
very novel manner, the idea being carried further 
than ever before in such short compass, and put 
in a wholly unexpected form.” 


5% Conservative 


and SAFE. 


yx cannot loan $50 or $100 to home builders 
(the best class of loans in the world), but it 

is the business of this Company to do it for 
you. Thousands are getting 5 per cent, through 
us on sums that would otherwise yield but 31% 
or 4 per cent. Testimonials and the fullest 
possible information on request. 




















5 per cent. per annum—quarterly, 
by check. Withdrawal at your pleas- 
ure, and full earnings paid to then 
from the day your f'nds were re- 


ceived. 

Assets - - = $1,700.000 

Surplus & Profits - $175,000 

Under New York Banking Department 
Supervision. 









Industrial Savings & Loan Co., 
1139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











Health, Strength, Culture 


PERFECT HEALTH, PERFECT 
GRACE, hence PERFECT BEAVTY 


are more to be desired than a pretty face, 
and they are yours for just fifteen min- 
utes’ intelligent work every day 


It is not only a woman's privilege but her duty to be WELL, 
FULL OF VIVACITY, and BEAUTIFUL. I wish I could make 
you realize that true attractiveness is in perfect health, freedom 
of body, or grace, and in wholesome thoughts. These are your 
birthright and may be retained or regained by simply putting 
yourself in harmony with Nature—she will do more for you 
than drugs. 

If you are nervous, if your vitality is at a low ebb, if you wish 
to be relieved of any of the so-called chronic ailments, write to 
me. I can strengthen your vital organs and nerves, bring your 
figure to symmetrical proportions by reducing prominent abdo- 
mens and hips, building up neck, chest and bust, teach you to 
breathe, and I can give you a clear skin, a good color, and the 
delightful magnetism, easy grace, and the dignified character 
which bespeaks at once culture and refinement. The result will 
brighten your mind; the world will look sweeter to you, you 
sweeter to the world. 

After twelve years of experience in teaching in person I felt 
I could reach more women by mail instructions, and during the 
past eighteen months have helped 6,000 women to regain health 
and good figures. I study your condition and give you just the 
work adapted to your needs, no more. It is to my close personal 
attention to every pupil that I attribute my success. The happy, 
enthusiastic, and appreciative letters received from my pupils 
daily are a source of great delight and pride, and they speak 
more for me than I _ 
could myself. 

The following are from reports taken from the day's mail : 

“Twill tell you what I have done so far: I have reduced weight 58 
pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 4 inches; hips7 inches, arms 2 inches. fi will 
send you the name of this lady upon request.] 

“ Miss Cocroft, you would hardly know me. _ I have gained 28 pounds.” 













































































“ The quivering, fluttering sensation in my heart is gone and the neu- 
ralgia greatly vecreased.”’ 

“My kidneys are much better.” 
wn” ish that women would waken up and see what can be done for 
them.” 

“ This week I have not been troubled with billousness, I am begin- 
ning to think that the age of miracles has not passed.” 

“My stomach does not trouble me at all now; | can eat anything.” 

“My entire body feels so comfortable after all these years of utter 
weakness.” 

“Just think of it !--to be relieved from constipation! Entirely free, 
after having it for 30 years.” 

“ You have benefited me greatly—noticeably in the straightening of 
the lateral «urvature in my apine.” 

* The rheumatism has disappeared and | sleep such a reatful sleep.” 

“I have grown trom a nervous wreck into a state of good, quiet 
nerves.” 

**My mind is much clearer and my memory is much better.” 

* I feel so well and my ceoler is so good.” 

“My eyes arc much stronger and I have taken off my glasses.” 

“The pain in the top and back of my head is entirely gone, and just 
think that it had by en there almost all the time for three years.” 

“My buat has increased 2 inches in the past three months.” 

“Tam delizhted with the effect of the exercises upon my catarrh.” 

“T have tried your treatment for evlda a couple of times and find it 
work like a charm ” 

“My cireulation is good and I sleep well.” 

“The improvement in my figure is very gratifying to me.” 

* I can never thank you enough for opening a higher aim of life for 


“T now feel cheerfal, happy, and so refreshed every morning.” 

If you will tell me your difficulties I will tell you frankly 
whether I can help you. I have no wish to take pupils whom I 
cannot help. Were it not that pupils are finishing their courses 
daily I could take no new ones. 

If you wish I will furnish you with names and addresses of 
women who have been helped, and who have given me permis- 
sion to use their names. For ten cents I will send you a little 
booklet, showing you the correct outlines of the body in poise 
and movement. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 261, 57 Washington Street, Chicago 





NOTE: Miss Cocroft is President of the Extension work in physical cul- 
ture. This position has given her a wide experience in personal work 








oo 
GRAY HAIR RESTORED 
“WALNUTTA" HAIR STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philip- 
pine islands walnut, and restores Gray, 
> Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 
color, instantaneously. Givesany shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 
wash off or rub off. Contains no poisons, 
and is not sticky orgreasy. “*Watnutta”’ 
Hate Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
Sexol Oo than all the hair restorers and hair dyes will in a lifetime. 
Price 60 cents a bottle, postpaid. To convince you of its 
merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 20c. 
Ly Wittiam H. WaLLinG, A.M.,M.D. PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 78, St. Louis, Mo. 
which sensibly treats of the sex- thicinalaaii 
ological relations of both sexes, and, 


az well, pow and when to advise on |) Gat Your Glasses at Wholesale 


Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. 

Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 
sickly children, and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court records to be ignorance 
of the laws of self and sex! 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 





Learn the truth 


Every man and woman, par- 
ticularly those entered upon 
matrimony. should possess the 
bew and valuable book 











Examine your own eyes 
without an oculist. Send 
for our “ Ocularscope,” the 
latest invention of the 20th 
century. Sent free, with 
our beautiful, tlustrated 
catalogue of spectacles and 
eyeglasses. Send today 





Mail Order Only 


, Fine Morocco binding. $1.0. Clothbound, $1.00 GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS, 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ” and Table of Contents, also 


100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—FREE Dept. L, 400-401 Houseman Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
PURITAN PUB, CO., Dept. B, Philadelphia —— 
If afflicted with | 


sore eyes use | Thompson’s Eye Water 
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Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIII., and Now Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of “Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.” 








Following is an Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as 
Written by Himself: 


RoME, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
Fratelli) in Rome, emp eapre by myself, I have largely experimented — natural 
mineral water placed iu com- and am glad to 
merce under “ name of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER beable & attest 
that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of 
Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and 
Functional Disorders,of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia,of Graveland RenalInsufficiency, 





of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 
The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of 
Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 


May also be used as a good table water. 
(Signed) ProrF. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI. 


So much I declare for the truth. 


Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fra- 
telli) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


tion or question sent to any address. 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, gener- 
ally. Testimonials which defy all imputa- 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 





SAVE 
WP ANCy-wA iy i= 
LO) i = 


Any magazine, periodical, combination or club, at 
lowest prices—much lower maybe than you believe 
possibie, 


Our Large 


Catalogue, FREE, 


Contains a list of about 3,000 periodicals at lowest 
prices, tells how our system saves you subscription 
money, and ine!udes much valuable information, that 


all magazine readcrs should have, Our 44-page cata- 
logue containing all subscription offers, is sure to in- 
terest you. A postal card brings it to your door. 


BETTER WRITE TO-DAY. 


JM HANSON'S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
217 HANSON BLOCK 


LEXINGTON, KY 

















SEE THAT CLIP ? 


MiE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 


of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
and can be used overand overagain. 


Better than pins for filing letters, 

records. cards, etc. Avoid unsightly 
inholes in attaching second letters, XN 

Dusiness ecards, checks, drafts, in- 

voices. etc. Put up in boxes of 100 

especially for desk convenience. 

Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City 























PATENTS. 


Valuable Book on Patents Free. 
them at low cost. How to Sell a Patent, and What to In- 
vent for Profit. Gives Mechanical movements, invalu- 
able to Inventors. New Boox FREE to all who write. 
O’Meara & Brock, Patent Atty’s, 614 11th St., Wash, D. C. 


Tells how to secure 


NORWAY’S COD-FISHING SEASON, 


est catch on record, so “bulk” Cod 
Liver Oil is likely to be much adulterated 
this year. 


Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 


may be relied upon as being 
SCGCUND—CLEAN—SWEET 
AND ABSOLUTELY PURE 


O1L is never sold in bulk. 


Supplied only in flat, oval bottles, 
bearing our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





MOLLER’S 











If you have a liking or a natural Tal- 
ent for Drawing, cut this out, mail 
with your address, and receive our 
Free Sample Lesson Circular with 

terms. New York School of Caricature, 85 World Bldg., N.Y.C. 


SHORTHAND IN 
Boyd’s Syllabic, No ruled mie) D AYS 


line ** position,” no shading, no 
long list of word signs to confuse, 9 , 

characters, 112 syllables. Speedy and practical. Students in high 
grade positions. Employers pleased. Easily learned in 30 days. 
To prove what we say We Will Send the ( omplete First Lesson, 
covering 80 of the 112 syllables, testimonials and descriptive 
circulars, to anyone interested, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps, 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

{Ineorporated) 1022 National Life Building, Chicago, Th. 


PUZZLE 
“* 1.400 Conundrums and Riddles.”’ 


BOOKS ‘Great American Puzzle Book.”’ 


Real Brain Teasers. l(c. each; all 4 for 30c. _ 
HOME SUPPLY CQO., D. 42, 132 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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** Mental Nuts.”’—Can you crack ’em? 
** Knots.”’—100 catch problems. 











recently closed, has resulted in the small- 
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|is too interesting. 
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“MIGHTY INTERESTIN’ 
READING” 


The Experience of Prof. Calvin 


Thomas of Columbia University 


oe wit once said of the older dic- 

tionaries, that the objection to read 
ing a dictionary was that the subjects 
changed so frequently. Prof. Thomas and 
thousands of others declare that this does 
not prevent The Standard Dictionary from 
being as interesting for reading purposes 
as anovel. He says: 

“The only criticism I have to make 
upon The Standard Dictionary is that it 
Being a professional 
scholar, 1 naturally have a good many 
dictionaries and _ lexi- 














That Dictionary . : , slyec 
Habit cons on my shelves 

and spend a good 

deal of time in thumbing them. I find 


what | want, or fail to find it, and put the 
volume back. With the Standard it is 
different. One can not open it—I speak 
the literal truth—without finding ‘ mighty 
interestin’ reading.’ He is tempted to 
dawdle over it and improve his mind 
against his higher resolution. Are the 
publishers of the Standard Dictionary 
fully aware of the responsibility they must 
face? Suppose this dictionary habit that 
I speak of should grow and strengthen 
until a large part of the intelligent public 
find the Standard 
more entertaining than 
the average novel: 
What is then to be- 
whom Mr. Howells 





What Will Be- 
come of the 
Novelists 








come of the class 
calls ‘ wofsmiths’?” 

It was this that led Edward Everett 
Hale to say, “ The Standard Dictionary is 
the blessing of our breakfast-table.” 

One greatest satisfaction is, he who has 
this dictionary has everything in the Eng- 
lish language that is worth having, and 
this work contains nothing that is not 
worth having in the language. The great- 
est possible care was taken in the admis- 
sion of words so as not to include a single 
word that was not necessary to understand 
the literature of the language, that is, the 
living literature. It is the only dictionary 
The 
largest other dictionary, in many volumes, 
the price of which is three times that of 
The Standard Dic- 
tionary, omits nearly 
one-third of the entire 
about 92,- 
And the largest other single- 
volume dictionary falls short 167,000 
wcrds, more than one-half of the language 


that contains the whole language. 





Other Diction- 
ary Contains 
Only Two-thirds 
the Language 














language 
000 words, 


| —and all words of living value. 


Suppose you read in your newspaper, in 
Mayor Low’s message, that “graft is a 
great evil—it should be stamped out of 
the municipal government.” Turn to your 


dictionary— any other than the latest 


Readers of Taz Lirkrary Digest are asked to mention the publication wheu writing to adverusers. 
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Standard—and find, if 
you can, what that 
word means. The 
Standard alone will give you the meaning. 
You read in your daily paper that an acci- 
dent happened in the great department 
store while alady was passing up the 
escalator ; you are told that authors was 
popular during the past season at Ocean 
Grove; that at golf a foozle was made by 
a bad foe; that McClellan, when 500 miles 
at sea, was informed by a marconigram 





Mayor Low on 
Graft 








that he was to be Tammany’s candidate 
for mayor; that a serious accident hap- 
pened on the gridiron during the progress 
of the game between Harvard and Yale; 
that Lord Kelvin declares that there are 
thousands of e/ectrons in every atom of 
matter; that a countryman was sold a 
gold-brick ; that the courts have decided 
the merger suit against the defendant; 
you read in a late novel that a certain 
character was “ pompous, aggressive and 
chesty in his manners,” etc., etc. Turn to 
your dictionaries and 





That Word 


Chesty pick out the meaning, 


if you can, of all this 
information. Unless you have The Stand- 
ard Dictionary, or have instinctively 
learned the meaning of these words, you 
will be nonplussed. The Standard alone 
will help you to their spellings, pronuncia- 
tions, and definitions; and remember that 








there are nearly 100,000 words of impor- 
tance that are not to be found in any other 
dictionary of the language, that is, ove- 
third of the entire language is wanting. 

President Roosevelt sent from the West 
three words that he said were common on 
the frontier but were not in his dictionary, 
and he thought that it would be well for us 
to include them in our 
next edition of The 
Standard Dictionary. 
These three words were already in The 
Standard Dictionary, but were zo¢ in the 
dictionaries that were then accessible to 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

While The Standard Dictionary con- 
tains all the words that are in the living 
speech, it stigmatizes those that are “ low,” 
“slang,” or otherwise not in good repute. 

Conan Doyle writes gleefully, that «it 





Roosevelt’s 
Three Words 











has become quite a 








Sherlock joke with us that we 
Holmes at Last f 
Outwitted can not trip up the 








Standard Dictionary. 
We have several times been sure that we 
would, but have always failed.” 

Do you wish to know all about the latest 
edition (just out) of what the Mew York 
Herald calls the “ best of all dictionaries”? 
Easy Instalment Terms and beautifully 
illustrated booklet sent free. Address 


postal card with request to Funk & 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary Dept., 30 
Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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and Moth 
Patches 


& 
Liver 
asses 
Spots es 


: Sulphur is 
the best thing known for the skin, 
Glenn’s is the only fine toilet 
soap that contains enough pure 
sulphur to make it a specific for 
skin diseases. 
If the dealer tries to sell you 
‘something else ” insist on having 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


2sc. a cake at all drug stores, or mailed for 
goc. by The Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
115 Fulton St., New York. 





Rheumatism 
Cured without 
Medicine. 
Treatment FREE_On Approval 


Every reader of THE DIGEST can try FREE a pair 
of Magic Foot Drafts, famed all over the world for 
their cures of every curable kind of rheumatism— 
chronic or acute, Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, Gout, 
etc., no matter where located or how severe. They 
almost always cure, so the makers decided to take all 
the risk. Try the Drafts. You don’t send a penny 
until you are satisfied with the help you get. They are 
pore Shee comfortable—-far better and surer than any 
medicine. 





Magic Foot Drafts work like Magic. Cured patients 
tell us they perform miracles. They do not. They 
are scientific—logical. The foot pores, the largest in 
the body, are located over rich nerve and vascular 
centers. The Draft on the foot acts through them on 
every inch of the body—curing Rheumatism no matter 
where located. Our booklet makes the reason clear. 
68 per cent. of the nitrogen in the sweat absorbed by 
Magic Foot Drafts is in the form of the poison Urea 
(uric acid), which causes Rheumatism. But we don’t 
ask you to believe even our thousands of cured patients 
—we will cure you. If you have rheumatism, send us 
your name and we will send you a pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts, free on approval. If you are satisfied with 
the benefit received, then send us one dollar for the 
Drafts. If not, keep your money. Write to-day to the 
Magic Foot Draft Company, R U 14, Oliver Building, 
Jackson, Michigan. Send no money. 





“He had small skill 0 horse slesh 
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What Socialism Is and Is Not 


The essential principles and policies of 
Socialism, the difference between it and 
anarchism, its relation to utopian move- 
ments and leaders, its policy toward 
capital and labor, and all other important 
facts about it are clearly explained by an 
expert authority in the 


History of Socialism 
In the United States 


By MORRIS HILLQUIT 


A complete account of the origin, de- 
velopment and present status of socialistic 
movements throughout the United States, 
indispensable to an intelligent appreciation 
of socialism as it exists in this country. 


The Relation of Great Strikes to 
Socialism 
Accounts of memorable struggles between capital 
and labor in the Unite| States, including 


Haymarket Riot 
Pullman Strike 
Buffalo Struggle 


Homestead Strike 

Ceeur d'Alene Battle 

Tennessee Coal Strikes 
etc., ete., ete, 


Career of the Socialist Labor Party 


One entire chapter is devoted to this party and the 
various labor movements which were its tributaries, 
its allies, or its bitter foes. The effect upon the 
party of great strikes is shown, and the complex 
internal relations and changing issues of the trade- 
union movement are made clear to the reader. 


The Present Socialist Party 


It gives the history of the disintegration of the 
Socialist-Labor Party, and the comparatively recent 
establishment of the Socialist Party by union of the 


larger part of the old organization with new social- 
istic elements. 


Platforms of the Socialist Parties 


The full platforms of the Socialist Party and the 
Socialist Labor Party are given in the appendix. 


interesting Sociological Facts 
Including marriage and celibacy in communistic 
communities, division and rewards of labor, first 
labor parties, single tax and socialism, labor unicns, 

aims and accomplishments of Socialism, etc., etc. 
12mo, Cloth, 371 pp., $1.50 net. By Mail, $1.67 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.New York 











Premium Paid for Literary Digests 


For any numbers in Volume I, or for “ whole 
numbers” 384, 385, 386 and 387, and for Indexes for 
Volumes One 16, 18 and 20, returned to us at once 
in good order, we will pay 15 cents per copy. Amount 
may be credited on subscription, if preferred. Funx & 
WAGNALLS Company, 30 Lafayette Piace, New York 
City. 
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offer which will quickly exhaust al) of these slightly marred copies. 
to add to your library one of the most valuable works the world has ever seen. 


SIGN and MAIL to US THe COUPON BELOW anp 


We have in stock 224 sets of this princely work—the whole Bible in six languages 
very slightly rubbed by handling in our stock-room, and consequently cannot be sold as new. 
decided to give LITERARY DIGEST Readers the benefit of the necessary reduction on these sets with an 
This is a most unusual opportunity 


which have been 
We have 


SAVE $20 








0 These 224 Sets go to D1 
GEST Readers at just half 

the regular price, and 

0 on little, easy payments. 


No Money Required. Now 


Don’t send any money till you 
have seen the set. We send the 
set on receipt of the coupon, and 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 





“Tt is not only a sumptuous work for a library, but it is also a book of comparative versions, which will be of 
incalculable convenience and value.’’—The British Quarterly Review, London. 












Six Large 


Quarto Vol- THE TH THe THI 
EXAGI XAGL! XAGL' XAG! 

— Sub BIBLE BIBLE BIBLE BIBI 

stantially 

Bound in 


Heavy Cloth. 
Titles, etc., 
In Gold, 
First-Class 
Paper, with 
3,200 Pages 








“The Hexaglot Bible is an honor to the present century, likely to prove a 
signal benefit immediately and indirectly in this and other countries to the 
Church and servants of God.”—The Bible Treasury, London. 


A Marvel of Accurate, Beautiful Typography 


“It is a marvel of accurate and beautiful typography,” says The London 
Standard. The six volumes are durably bound. The type is large and clear, 
the paper of first-class quality. The work is an ornament to every library. 


THE GREAT 


HEXAGLOT BIBLE 


Dedicated, by her special permission, to the late 
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It Offers a New and Delightful Method of 
Self-Instruction in French and German 


_ Only one of the many uses of this monumental work is the up-to-date, interest- 
ing method it provides for attaining, by the shortest cut, familiarity with 


French, German, Greek and other languages. Used in connection with any 
language method, such as the Rosenthal, for instance. It is a refreshing change 
from the material furnished for translation in the ordinary text-books. With 
the Hexaglot Bible a student translates beautiful thoughts, worded in the 
purest of diction. A mental habit is formed which enables him to remember 
the words and use them correctly in every-day life. The English version is as 
near as possible to the middle and the lines of the various languages are almost 
invariably opposite each other. Ata glance you can translate every word. For 
example : 
ENGLISH—" Peter said unto him, Lord, why cannot I follow him now ?” 
GERMAN —* Petrus spricht zu ihm: Herr, warum kann ich dir diesmal nicht 
folgen 7” 
FRENCK—" Pierre lui dit: 
maintenant ?”’ 
Thus the words immediately become associated with ideas, and quickly, 
easily, almost unconsciously, become firmly fixed in the mind. 
A Sump uous Gift for | A V»luable Ad- | A Work of Live Interest to 
the C.ngregation to | dition to Every | Every Intelligert Person, 
Present Their Pastor | Chuice Library | One that Never Grows Old 
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QUEEN VICTORIA 


Edited_ by Leading European Scholars 


This most remarkable and genuinely great work 
comprises the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments in the Original Tongues; together with 
the Septuagint, the Syriac (of the New Testament), 
the Vulgate, the Authorized English and German 
and the most approved French versions, arranged in 
i six parallel columns, three columns on each of two 
4 . opposite pages. 

Among its distinguished subscribers are : 
The Czar of Russia Emperor cf Germany 
Duke of Devonshire Archb shop « f Canterbury 
Earl of Shaftesbury Bishop «f Gloucester 
And Thousands of Eminent Statesmen, 
Scholars, Public Men, etc. 


A Most Unique and Illuminative Commen- 
tary on the Whole Bible 


A collection of modern versions in parallel columns.makes the Hexaglot Bible 
a most useful and illuminative commentary for preachers, teachers and stu- 
dents. The work gives a charm to sacred Scripture which no single translation 
ean supply. The various translations also offer a precision of meaning not af- 
forded by one language alone. Aside from these features, the arrangement of 
the Scriptures in six different languages is of the most permanent interest. 


Extraordinary Advantages of the Arrangement 


Its arrangement is extraordinarily helpful. The London Record says of 
this: “It offers the great advantage of the various versions, being so arranged 
that the termination of each sentence in one version accords with the corre- 
sponding passage in the others. The reader, on referring to any passage, may 
find its equivalent in the Hebrew text, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, the German 
translation of Martin Luther, the more modern French interpretation, or the 
authorized English version; the three languages most generally used in mis- 
sionary pursuits being thus introduced.” 


The Work Throughout of Scholars 
The production of this great work was in charge of competent specialists, and 
the texts are accurate and scholarly. Itgcan be implicitly relied upon as an 
authority by all those interested in ancient or modern Biblical criticism and 
interpretation. 











“Tt is the most satisfactory presentation of the Scriptures in six great languages. As the great Origen in Alexandria, more than 1,500 years ago, magni- 
fled the value of the Scriptures by presenting them in several versions, so does this great work promise to do.”"—Chancellor H. M. MacCracken, D.D. 





Please remember that we 
have in stock only 224 sets, 
so do not delay if you 
wish to secure one. 


(Oly 224 Ses 


To DIGEST READERS 


Sign and mail the coupon and we will 
send the set on approval. Examine it 
for 3 days, and if you keep it pay for it 
in little sums of $2a month. 


On Easy Tans 





Do not delay another hour, but sign and mail to us the following coupon, which will bring the work to your door. 





Arthur T. Pierson, D.D.: “It is one 
of the finest contributions of modern Bib- 
lical and philological science to the study 
of the Scriptures.” 

Its vast stores of riches will endure 
for a lifetime. 


The Greatest Bible of the Century 
REGULAR PRICE 


$40 


month. 


whatever [ have paid on them. 





aaa. B bien & phn OMPANY, 30 Lafayette l'lace, New vou z- 
‘entlemen :—I accept your Sprcial on-Approval Offer of * The Hexaglot " " ‘log “- 
Bible” to DicesT readers Goauler price $40) for $20, payable $2 within 3 - ical Theology, Glasgow : 
of receipt of the work if it is satisfactory, and the balance in instalments of $2a 
Please send me the work for examination. 
keep and examine the work for 3 days after receipt, and if it is not entirely 
satisfactory, I will hold the books subject to your order, and you will return 


Rev. John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature and Exeget- 
** Besides the 
great usefulness of the book to students, 
it is also a handsome ornament to the 
shelves of any library.” 

It is the only work of the kind in 
the English language. 
Don’t Miss This Opportunity ! 


ays 


It is understoed that I may 








SPECIAL PRICE, S20 


\ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, NEI YORK j 
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THE COMPANION 
COMES EVERY WEEE. 











Annual Subscription Offer. 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip or the 
name of this magazine at once with $1.75 will receive: 


All issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 
The Double Numbers for Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 


F r e e Year’s. 


The Companion ‘‘ Springtime ’’ Calendar for 1904, lithographed 
sesiieemenanieemaMall in twelve colors and gold. 


And the fifty-two issues of The Companion for 1904—a library 
of the best reading for every member of the family. 
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Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A good book *) To the text 
for the price " we add: 
of a cigar /) life of the 


Half the weight 
& half the price 

















































author, 
story of 
AM not selling literary masterpieces by the book, 
the pound, but I am making the most explanatory 
“delightfully light” books ever offered to the t 
public, and at prices ranging from 6 to 80 HOSES, 
cents per volume. ‘Just to hold the book glossary, 
open in one’s hands is a delight” writes index. 
a critic. Proofs 
The other day I picked out at d 
random from the office library rom 
five books made by other re- \\ twice 
print publishers \ after 






No. No. 

1 23 oz. ThenI 1 9 oz, 
Here 2 26 oz. put five 2 12 oz. 
are the 3 21 oz. Unit 3 10 oz. 
weights: 4 25 oz. Bocks 4 11 0z. 
















done 


\ his 




























5 23 oz. onthe 5 9 oz. 
5) 118 oz. scales: 5) 51 oz. 


Average 23 oz. Average 10 oz. 


That is one reason why readers who haven’t * golt 
Wrists ’’ like our books. This light book is secured by 
the use of a 60-per cent. rag featherweight paper and 
by flexible bindings. 
A Unit Book can be opened noiselessly at any point, 
it never cracks between sections and the covers can 
be drawn backward. till they touch. The book can 
be ** rolled ’’ like an Oxford Bible. 
A correspondent 80 years of age who lives 
in a soldier’s home out west, writes that he 
likes The Unit Books because he can read them. 
A soft white antique paper gives the right back- 
ground for the carefully spaced, bold, black, 
i _— legible type, he says. 
The majority of other reprints are made 
by photography or printed from worn-out 
plates. Stock plates have been offered to me 
for 50 cents per page—our plates cost 78 
cents per page—but I declined all such offers 
and continue to set The Unit Books in a new 
uniform type-face, the one we consider the 
most legible book type ever designed. 
The aim of the publisher is to systematically cheapen the best books ever written, so 
that readers of limited means may build up libraries of which they need never be ashamed. 
Published and sold on the unit plan, which means that for every printed page the 
purchaser pays one twenty-fifth of a cent, one cent for each 25 pages (a unit), 
four cents for each hundred pages. Paper cover free, cloth cover 30 cents extra, 
leather cover 50 cents extra. 
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average Unit Book weighs 
10 ounces 



























FIRST TWELVE BOOKS 
1 The Marble Faun. Hawthorne. 21 units (524 pp.); paper, 21 cts.; cloth, 51 cts.: leather, 71 cts. 

2 Letters and Addresses. Lincoln. 16 units (399 pp.) ; paper, 16 cts.;. cloth, 46 cts.; leather, 66 cts. 

3 Tales of gd stories). Poe. 21 units (507 pp.); paper, 21 cts.; cloth, 51 cts.; leather, 71 cts. 

4 Life of Jesus. Renan. 5 Prue and!. Curtis. 9 units; paper, 9 cts.; cloth, 39 cts.; leather, 59cts. 
6 Domestic Manners of the Americans. Mrs. Trollope. 7 Study of Words. Trench. : 

8 The Philippines in the Seventeenth Century. Navaretteand Careri. 9 The Yemassee. Simms. 

10 Nationa. Documents. 11 Knickerbocker’s History of New York (reprint of first edition). Irving. 

12 Democracy in America (2 vols.) De Tocqueville. 


Postage 8 cts. extra per vol. Write for full explanation. 


HOWARD WILFORD BELL 
cemact: —— — publisher of The Unit Boor:s 25ga Fifth avenue New York 
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, OF THE CHRISTMAS 

BOTH SIDES ste" 
ILLUMINED.. 

‘By Dr. John Lord’s Great World-History-by-Biography 


BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY} 


PV YRABEAU, Bonaparte, Mme. de Stael, Burke, Washington, Scott, Carlyle, Lin- 
M coln, Darwin, Wagner, Ruskin, every modern leader in politics, war, diplomacy, 

"  gcience, music, letters and art; Richelieu, Milton, Mme. de Maintenon and con- 
temporaries of the Age of Kings; Shakespeare, Luther, Columbus, Joan of Arc, Dante 
and other history-makers of the Reformation; Thomas Becket, Heloise, Charlemagne, 
Mohammed and others pre-eminent in the Feudal and Dark Ages; Leo, Constantine, St. 
Paul and other leaders just following the birth of Christ, as well as Cleopatra, Cesar, 
Solomon, Moses, Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster and other historical characters of the six 
centuries before Christ are fascinatingly portrayed, analyzed, pictured, each in proper en- 
vironment, in the greatest of historical biographies. 
























To extraordinary research, unsurpassed accuracy and exceptionally keen analysis Dr. 
Lord added a brilliancy of word-painting which makes these books as readable as ro- 
mance. Read at random for occasional pleasure, or in order as a continuoug:history of 
civilization, they are equally fascinating. A comprehensive index and an exhaustive list 
of topical questions make them invaluable for historical and biographical reference. 


Payment of only One Dollar will insure the delivery of these fifteen beauti- 
ful volumes in accordance with your instructions on, or just before, Christmas, 
morning. The balance of the purchase price (which, for this introductory sale, has 
been cut squarely in two) is payable, if desired, in small monthly installments. 


Doesn’t that help solve your Christmas 
problem ? 


We have what we call a “ book-book,” which contains a portion of 
the lectures on Cleopatra, Savonarola and Bismarck, also samples of 
photogravures, half tones, engravings on wood, synopses of all chap- 










ters or lectures, and shows bindings, margins and title-pages. This ee 


@ Company 
3,5 &7 West 22d St. 
N. Y. City 






we will send, free of expense, if you will return the coupon in 
the corner properly filled out. Do it to-day. 





Please send to ad- 
dress below, without 
ost to me, your unique 
“ book-book ” ahou " 
Lights of History, together 
with complete tabie of con- 

tents, description of bindings, 
samples of illustrations, and de- 

tails of your special terms under 
your introductory offer. 
























JAMES CLARKE & CoO. eres 


3, 5, @ 7 West 22d Street, New York sien. ks sabe aedienaiaianeae aan 
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A SPECIAL BIBLE OFFER! 


The International Self-Pronouncing Teachers’ Bible 
Long Primer Type. Size, 5% x 8% Inches. 
Bound in French morocco divinity circuit ; round corners; red under gold edges, extra 
grained lining to the edge. 

Contains, in addition to the Bible proper, 16 pages of maps, 16 plates and 410 pages of 
convenient Aids. Part I—On the Study of the Bible; Part II—The construction and 
History of the Bible; Parr II1I—The Books of the Bible and the Apocrypha; Part IV—The 
Chronology and History of the Bible and its Related Periods; Part V—-Special Topics; 
Part VI—The Bible and the Ancient Monuments; Part VII—The Land and the Bible; 
Part VIII—The Famous International Word Book; Parr IX—Maps and Plans of 
Herod’s Temple, from Recent Surveys. These aids are divided into nine parts as shown 
above, each part containing from four to eleven Topics by such men as Rev. James Stalker ; 
Rey. John H. Vincent, LL.D.; Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, 
D.D.; Rev. Alfred Plumer, M.A., D.D.; William R. Harper, Ph.D.; Rev. J. P. Landis, D.D., 
Ph.D.; Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., and a host 
of others, throwing light on the History and Study of Scriptures. 

OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.15. BY MAIL, $1.44, 


evilagain beforethee: therefore left-|10 they gave|OVEr our cattle, at their pleasure, and 
est thou them in the hand of their) 4#)- | we are in great distress. 








enemies,so that they had the domin-| shoulder. | 38 And because of all this we make 
ion over them: yet when they re-|,, protract |» Sure covenant, and write it; and 
turned, and cried unto thee, thou over jour princes, Lé’vites, and priests, 


“seal unto it. 
CHAPTER 10. 


1 Names of those who sealed the covenant, % which 
the rest of the people bound themselves to observe. 
29 nts of the covenant. 


heardest them from heaven; and 

many times didst thou deliver them i Jer. 7, 25 

a et De lian ten RE 
nd *testifiedst agai them, | “hana of 

i OW ‘those that sealed “were, N6é 


that thou mightest bring them OR 
Petit he-mi’ah, *the Tir’sha-tha, the 























The Old Manse Edition 


Hawthorne’s Works 


ENTIRELY NEW—-SMALL VOLUMES 
LARGE TypE—7he Maximum of Com- 
fort to the Reader—BEAUTIFUL ILLUuUs- 
TRATIONS —HANDSOME TYPOGRAPHY 
—TASTEFUI. BINDING—REMARKABLY 
Low PRICE. 


Write fer complete descriptive circular and sample 
page. Send four cents in stamps (to cover cost of 
mailing), and we will send tREE a copy of Ross 
Turner’s beautiful etching, ‘‘ The Old Manse.’’ (Size 
suitable for framing.) This is the historic old house 
in Concord, made famous by both Hawthorne and 
Emerson. 


HOUGHTON, [MIFFLIN & CO. 
8s Fifth Ave., New York 4 Park Street, Boston 

















unto thylaw : vet they dealt proudly, 
PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 
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60TH THOUSAND 


COLONEL CARTER’S 
CHRISTMAS 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 





The Author of ‘* The Fortunes of Oliver Horne’’ has never done a 


sincerer or more wholesome or more fascinating tale than this 


Illustrated in colors by Yohn, $1.50 


By 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


THE BAR SINISTER 


An Admirable 
Christmas Gift 


‘One of the best two dog stories ever written in 
America.’’— Bookman. 





Illustrated in Colors by:Ashe, $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





New York 























“A Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common”. 


“It is a dainty little story, and quite out of the common. It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can E 
not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.’”-— Daily Evening Telegraph, Phila. 


The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 


This clever story is based on the theory that every physical need and every desire of 
the human heart can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling Good” by the true 


believer. By FLORENCE Morsk KINGSLEY, author of “ Titus,” “Stephen,” “ Prisoners of 
the Sea,” etc. 12mo, cloth, dainty binding. 40 cents, net; by mail, 45 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 








Stories of All the “Utopian” Colonies 


that have been founded in the United States will be 
found in the “‘History..of Socialism in the United 
States.” Published by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York. 


A Strange People Within Our Gates. 


pany, New York. 


Read of their customs and characters in “* The Spirit 
of the Ghetto.” Published by Funk & Wagnalls Com- 


In applying please mention THE DIGEST 





That strange story of 
the New York social 
lite—a novel of most 


exciting theme— 


THE WORLD 
DESTROYER 


By HORACE MANN 


THE LUCAS-LINCOLN CO. 


Dept. G, 715 14th Street 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 



















Have you been called upon to speak on short 
notice? Do you require help in the prepa- 
ration of literary work? Do you seek facts 
or statistics which are difficult to obtain ? 


We prepare carefully 


SPEECHES SERMONS 
TOASTS LECTURES 
ESSAYS TREATISES, etc. §, 


Novels, Plays, and All Kinds of Manu- 
scripts Criticised, Revised, and Sold 
on Commission 
All Transactions Strictly Confidential 


The International Literary Bureau 
Established 1893 
Bible House New York City 








Readers of Taz Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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Spread your r Christmas 
Expense 


$ will place in your home, or the home of a friend, the ten handsome volumes of 


Ghe CENTURY DICTIONARY & 
CYCLOPEDIA & ATLAS 


in their artistic weathered or plain oak bookcase. ._The remainder of 


the purchase price will be cleared up in a little while by small monthly 
payments—equal to about ro cents a day. 


Think of it!—the best possible Christmas present, one lending an 
air of refinement and culture to any home, one reflecting splendid credit 
upon the donor, delivered with your Christmas greeting’ on an immedi- 
i ate payment of only one dollar. 

Last year, at Christmas time, husbands, wives and friends placed 
The Century in hundreds of homes, where it yielded its pleasure 
and profit during the time it was being paid for, and in which the very 
small payments were not felt. 





Send us your shipping directions and your Christmas greeting and we 
will see that the books and the message are delivered on or just before 
Christmas morning. 


If you know don’t forget that our club plan enables you to 
purchase this great American Work of Reference at just one-half the 


regular price and on small monthly payments. [f you did not 
know let us send you our 84-page book telling many interesting 


things about The Century, showing sample pages, illustrations, 
maps, and also fully explaining the club purchasing plan. Return , 


of the attached coupon, properly filled out, will bring it, and Ry” 
will not obligate you either to purchase or to make additional 
inquiries. Better send it in to-day. g 


Make these ten valuable and handsome books in their 


$1 


JOHN WANAMAKER, - NEW YORK 











Cut this 
pea off 
vil it 

pans a to 
John Wa namaker 
New York 


Please send, without 
me, illustrated book 


| ate payment of only 


Readers of Tus Lirgrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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The Christmas 
METROPOLITAN 


An issue of extraordinary beauty and interest—a great 
holiday number—profusely illustrated in color 


12 Short Stories 


All of them splendidly illustrated, ana all from the pens 
of the cleverest fictionists of this country and England 


160 Pages—32 of them in color 


No periodical more attractive will be offered during the 
holiday season. There will be some 75 pictures, most of 
them full-page size 


16 Portraits of Beautiful Women 
This feature alone has sold thousands of copies each month 


All News-stands Price 15 Cents 


The Metropolitan Magazine 


R. H. Russell, Publisher NEW YORK 













How TO JVDGE ARCHITECTURE 


By RUSSELL STURGIS, Quarto. 84 Illustrations. Net $1.50 (Postage 14c.) 


A popes spite to the appreciation of buildings by the leading critic of Art and Architecture in 
the country. Manual for home reading and general culture. 











THE STRIFE OF 
THE SEA 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 
Author of ‘‘The Wind-Jammers”’ 


Handsomely decorated and 
illustrated, $1.50 
Virile tales of Sea Folk. 
The book is most attractive in 
appearanceandvery readable, 
It is “*new” in every sense. 


MY MAMIE ROSE 


The Story of My Regeneration 
By OWEN KILDARE 


Illustrated, net, $1.50 (postage 1oc. 













A powerful book of love and soci- 
ology. Reads like the strongest 
fiction. Is the strongest truth. 
Jacob A. Riis, “I thank you for it 
from a full heart. It is a human 
document.” 








By EFFIE BIGNELL, 


Mr. CHUPES & [iss JENNY Net $1.00 (Postage 8c) 


A new form, made like “ My Woodland Intimates.” 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York 






















BY Seumas MacManus 


‘The Red 
Poocher 


A Captivating Irish Story 











“Full of the most refreshing Irish wit 
and humor.’’— Louisville Christian Observer. 

“Irresistible eloquence, wit and fan.” 
—The Bookseller, Chicago. 

‘*Related in the very spirit of Irish 
humor.”— Denver Times. 

“A diverting little volume of Irish sport 
and fun.”— Boston Herald. 

“Genuine Irish humor makes this vol- 
ume captivating.”— Rochester Herald. 

“It will keep you in good humor.”— 
Unity, Chicago. 

‘*Fiction that will repay reading.’'— 
Evening Post, New York. 

‘*Irrepressibly funny.”—Syracuse Herald. 

**No one who likes fooling mixed with 
brains can afford to miss it.”—Cleveland 
|@ Leader. 
| “Four more delightful bits of Celtic 
philosophy and humor have not come to 
|@ us.”’—Philadelphia Record. 








12mo, Cloth, 130 pages, Orna- 
mental Cover, Half-tone Fron- 
tispiece. Price, 75c. postpaid 


i FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 











; NOT A DULL LINE IN THE BOOK.” 
CLERICAL Twenty lively s<etches of as many 
varieties of ministers. By Rev. James 

TYPES Campbell. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. : 
Funk & Wagnalis: ompany, New Y ork 











30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate:—“J7 have a/ways 
Sound it the most complete and useful book of the 
kind ever published.” 


General Stewart L. Woodford :—* Useful and }\, 
valuable. It has been to me a practical help.’ f 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with 
Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 
Proverbs from the French, German, 
and other modern foreign languages, 
each followed by its English transla- 
lation. Also a full list of Latin law terms ji 
and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 





Hon. A. 8, Hewitt said:—‘‘ The work, always }, 
indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to 
me to be incapable of further improvement.” 


Svo, 1205 pp. Prices: Buckram, 
86.00; Law sbeep, $38.00; Half Mo- 
rocco, $10.00 ; Full Morocco, $12 ,00, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 











Tarry Thou Till I Cécne 


A historical novel, dealing with the momentous events 
that occurred in Palestine from the time of the crucifixion 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. By Grorce Croty. II- 
lustrations by De Thulstrup. 12mo, Cloth, 625 pp., $1.403 
edition de luxe, photogravures, bound in two volumes, 
$4.00. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


K LIPS ux. paliacd, 9¢ Piccafield, Mass. 
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Thanksgiving 
~ Day ™ 


IN abundance of valuable mate- 
| rial for Thanksgiving Day ser- 
My mons, addresses, articles, edi- 
torials, etc., is provided in the new 
Cyclopedia entitled “Holy Days and 
Holidays.” Following is a brief 
glance over the department devoted 
to this single Holy Day and occupy- 
ing alone 40 pages of the work. 









THANKSGIVING DAY 


A general sketch of the day, showing how it 
is universally celebrated by all those in all lands 
who owe allegiance to the Stars and Stripes. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING IN AMERICA 

A graphic description of the first Thanksgiv- 
ing Day celebration, which was held at Plymouth 
after the first harvest in the new world. 


FIRST NATIONAL THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION 

A complete copy of the first national Thanks- 
giving Proclamation, issued by George Wash- 
ington in January, 1795. 

FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 

In a brief article under this title it is pointed 
out that of all the religious festivals of the year 
Thanksgiving is the only one that is for all the 
people. 

TEANKSGIVING THOVGHTS 

The meaning and the lessons of the day 

forcefully pointed out in a short article by E. 


S. Martin. 
THANKSGIVING 
A ringing address by James M. Ludlow, D.D. 


THANKSGIVING MEMORIES AND HABITS 

An interesting article by William Adams» 
D.D., pointing out the rare felicities of the 
day. 

SERMONS AND OUTLINES 

Including “Owe No Man Anything,” by 
Bishop Henry C. Potter; “ Making Our Own 
World,” by Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D.; “Our 
Country,” by J. P. Newman, D.D.; “A Five- 
fold Thanksgiving,” “The Home Thanksgiv- 
ing.” “*God’s Providence, and the Open Door,” 
“ Mercies,” and “Thanksgiving and Thanks- 
living,” etc., by other well-known preachers. 


THEMES AND OVTLINES 


Thirty suggestive thoughts for Thanksgiving 
Day from THE HoMILETIC REVIEW. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Many appropriate illustrative extracts from 
standard sources, 
b POETRY 
Eight pages of poems by Stanton, Butter- 
worth, Carleton, Benton, Scollard, Van Dyke, 


Herrick, and others. 
W the treatment given Thanks- 
giving Day in “Holy Days and 
Holidays,” allotherimportant Church 
Days and Secular Holidays in the 
United States and Canada are given 
ample, satisfactory and up-to-date 
attention. 


8vo, Cloth, 768 Pages. 
Carriage Prepaid 





HILE the above is an outline of 





Price, $5.00 








Funk @ Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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16,000 Pages 


International Encyclopaedia 














Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D. 


ston . fey Kl Danie! Coit Gilman. LL.D. 
Professor in Columbia University Pres’t of Johns Hopkins University /1876- Late Professor in New York 


Frank Moore Colby, M.A.” 
1902), Pres’t of Carnegie Institution University 


THE EDITORS-IN-CHIEF (Assisted by over 300 Eminent Editors and Contributors) 


It is ten years ‘‘ newer” than any other in the English 
me language. During the past year over seven hundred 
libraries have thus far purchased this incomparable 
work. What they must have you need. If you would 
make your children interesting, quick and accurate in 
their school work, and would keep your own mind 
alert and fresh, you must have in your home a work 
that will answer every question arising in daily reading 
and conversation, and one that will answer fully and 
completely and in language that any one may 
understand. 


The New International Encyclopedia will. The 
older ones will mot. A dictionary simply defines 
words, The New International Encyclopedia tells all 
about all people and all things, and tells it fully. It 
contains nearly double the amount of matter in any 
other similar Encyclopedia and has articles on twice as 
many subjects as any other. A fortune was spent in 
its preparation. 

The work, now practically complete, is still offered 
at a special introductory price, and on easy terms of 
payment, 



















We cannot 

begin to tell Send Us this Coupon at Once (or a Copy of It) 

you all about DODD, MEAD & CO., New York: 
this great Please send, without cost to me, the hand- 
work, but at some book describing The New Inter- 
great expense national Encyclopaedia, contain- 
h “e ing descriptions, sample pages, colored 
, We Have pu illustrations, maps, and information regard- 
lished a hand- ing discount and little payment plan for 

“some illus- Literary Dicest readers. 

trated book of NOB vikc 6 cc ipisvindhnhiinnccckestablaees 

ie ed SED Ee MMO Ee Nay yee 

which we PONE.» csnctins Cokcette cena 

will mail you entirely free upon request, fc eeeees 

DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers eS Rr are Leia er ay 
372 Fifth Avenue,New York City fae enesiiaiintnninstinies cons 

















CAPTIVATING SHORT STORIES FOR WINTER READING 


THE HOUR-GLASS STORIES 


Dainty Small 12mos, Each Tastefully Illustrated, Bound in Cloth. 40c, each; by Mail, 45c, 


The Courtship of gs The Trasfiguration 
Sweet Anne Page a of Miss Philura 


A brisk dainty little story inci- , An entertaining story woven 
dental to “‘The Merry Wives of *. around the new thought ideas. By 
Windsor.” By Evren V. Taczor. FLorence Morse KinGsiey, 


The Sandals The Herr Doctor 


An idyl of Sacred Story about the me. fs The sprightly adventures of an 
Sandals of Christ. By Rev. Zz- \ "4 American girl in capturing a titled 


LOTES GRBNELL. From “ The Gonepapat Gaps Anne Page.” husband. By Rop’r MacDona.p. 
uced) 

















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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MARK TWAIN’S 


6 Vols—-F UNNIEST BOOKS-—6 Vols. 





Tom Sawyer 


Innocents Abroad—Vol. 7 


Pudd nhead Wilson 
Roughing it—Vol 1. 


Roughing It—Vol. 2. 


SIX BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 


With Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, Peter 
Newell, B. West Clinedinst, J. 6. Brown 


BOOKS 


Of all the books of the great humorist these are ones that have made 
his name a household world wherever the English language is spoken, 


THEIR FUN IS IMMORTAL— WORTH READING TWICE 


This is the first time that these volumes have been put within the reach of 
any but the rich, and published in a uniform low-priced ‘set. 


EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD THEM 


OUR OFFE umes, charges prepaid, on receipt of 


$1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back 
at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us 
$1.00 every month for 11 months. In order to keep you in touch with us 
during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will 
enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for 
either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, state 
which periodical you want. 


—We will send you the entire set of 6 vol- 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. CITY 








——— 








“A Rich Library of Thought—A Treasure of Great Value.” 
“This entire volume is a thesaurus of wise utterances. Here is a rich library of thought, 
worth reading, studying, becoming saturated with. The book 
is a treasure of great value."—Afichigan Christian Advocate. 


Jeffersonian Cyclopedia 


Including all of the important writings and 
utterances of Thomas Jefferson, arranged under 
subjects, in* alphabetical order and thoroughly 
indexed—g,228 extracts. Compiled by J. P. Foley 

“‘ The cyclopedia is a model of selection and classification, and can be 


heartily commended His noblest thoughts and most convincing arguments 
will be found in this volume.”— 7he Sun, Baltimore 


Ten Beautiful lilustrations, Cloth, 8vo, 1,034 pp., $7.59 ; Sheep, $10 ; 14 Morocco, $12.50; Morocco, $15. 


| FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, PVBLISHERS, NEW YORK 























(USEFUL AND DIVERTING | 


BOOKS FOR LAWYERS 


Hirsch’s Tabulated Digest of 
the Divorce Laws 


of the United States; showing at a glance, in tabular 
form, the divorce laws of every state in the Union, za- 
cluding new laws and revisions to date. By Huco 
Hirscu. Folding chart, cloth cover. Price, $1.50 net. 
Postage, 3 cents. 

Rufus William Peelham, Justice United States 
Supreme Court: ‘‘ It bears the marks of great research 
and labor. . . . It can not but provea great saving of 
time and trouble in an investigation of such laws when- 
ever that becomes necessary.” 


A Brief of Necroscopy and its 
Medico-Legal Relation 


A Pocket Handbook of Practical Medical Informa- 
tion for the Physician, Lawyer, or Expert Witness. 
To the attorney it will act as an excellent guide not 
only as to cross-examination of the operator, but espe- 
cially to find-out whether the post-mortem was properly 
made as required by the law, and also whether the 
diagnosis be correct or faulty. These very important 
points may be the means of convicting the guilty and 
not the innocent. By Gustav Scumirtt, MD. 
Pocket size. 16mo, leather, 186 pp. $1.00 net. 

Judge Simeon E. Baldiin, Supreme Court of 
Errors, State of Connecticut: ‘‘ Dr. Schmitt’s Manual 
will be an important guide to lawyers in cross-examin- 
ing expert witnesses and serticuloaty in cases where 
poisoning is charged.” 


Before an Audience 


The author devotes particular attention to the use of 
the will in public speaking, and emphasizes creative 
rather than imitative speaking. By NATHAN SHEp- 
PARD, compiler ‘‘ The Dickens Reader,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, 152 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The Literary World, Boston : ‘‘ We advise every 
public speaker to read at least the opening chapter of 
this book; the rest will follow.” 








English Synonyms, Antonyms 
and Prepositions 


More than 7,500 classified and discriminated syno- 
nyms of the Eaglish language and nearly 4,000 anto- 
nyms, with notes and illustrative examples on the 
correct use of prepositions. By Jamgs C, FERNALD. 
8vo, 574 pp., cloth, $1.50. 

Pres. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute : 
** This book will do more to secure rhetorical perspi- 
cuity, propriety, and precision of expression than any 
other text-book of higher English yet produced.” 


The Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations 


Thirty thousand choice quotations with 86,000 lines 
of concordance. Proverbs from the French, German, 
and other modern foreign languages, each followed by 
its English translation. Alsoa full list of Latin law 
terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. Cover 
design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1,205 pp. 
Prices: Buckram, $6.00; law sheep, $8.00; half mo- 
rocco, $10.00; full morocco, $12.00. 

Hon, Joseph H, Choate; ‘1 have always found 
it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever 
published.” 


Curiosities of Law and 
Lawyers 


The author, who has the experience of half a cea- 
tury’s active practice of law, has collected hundreds of 
bright sayings, interesting facts, anecdotes about law- 
yers, curious legal cases and documents, and jokes be- 
tween counsel, client, or prisoner. By CROAKE JAMes. 
8vo, 798 pp., cloth, $3.00. 

The Courant, Hartford, Conn.: ‘‘It contains 
many amusing stories and anecdotes, the range of sube- 
jects being a very wide one.” 


Ten Years a Police Court 
Judge 


Facts and experiences appealing strongly to the law- 
yer. By JupGe WiGLITTLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 25 cents. 

Judge Clark Jilson, of Worcester, ass. ¢ 
“Nothing in the book is overdrawn, and the racy 
style of the author keeps up the reader’s interest from 
the beginning to the close.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 











Lf Publishers, NEW YORK o 
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BOOKS FOR EVERY 
PHYSICIAN’S LIBRARY 


THe 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


HIS work presents the latest opinion and the 
most conclusively demonstrated fact on the 
prevention of every important form of human 

disease. Itis the first workin the English language 
to provide research from eminent specialists and 
authorities on this entire vast subject. It is written 
by authorities of international reputation. With 
introduction by H. Timbrell Bulstrode, M.D. 

“ Written by men eminent in their specialty, it 
will be of great value to the physician. Each sub- 
ject is presented thoroughly and most attractively.” 
—Francis A. Scratchley, M.D., University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 

“The work is a distinctly valuable one. Those 
consulting the different sections will seldom fail to 
discover matter of interest and practical utility.”— 
British Medical Journal. 

Two Volumes, 8vo; Cloth, 1081 pp. Net 

price, $3.75 per volume. %7.50 per set. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func- 
tional nerve diseases and to set forth the most advanced 
and valuable scientific principles for successfully treating 
these troubles, Ry A.T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S. 


Philadelphia Telegraph : “ It is a work valuable alike to 
professional and non-professional readers, and if carefully 
read wiil be found of great help in the prevention and 
cure of many forms of nervous troubles common to-day.” 


12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50 postpaid 


THE FORCE OF MIND 


The action of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
disorders is considered in this book from new and scientific 
standpoints, with suggestions for the practical use of this 
knowledge by physicians and laymen. The various sys- 
tems of “ faith cures” are reviewed, and the actual ther- 
apeutic importance of the mindis shown. By A. T. ScHo- 
FIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S. 


London Times: “In this forcibly written work Dr. 
Schofield emphasizes and illustrates the part played in 
the causation and cure of disease.” 


12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $2.00 postpaid 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources and qualities of character, showing the impor- 
tance of character and the soundest principles for its de- 
velopment, It takes the reader intoa fascinating study 
of psychology, education, ethics, and mental physiology, 
and throws valuable light on every feature of character 
training. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “ All the subtle and occult, 
as well as educational and outside agencies that tell upon 
the developing character, are considered. . . . There isa 
deep fascination in his study.” 


8vo, Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50 postpaid 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


A study into the mysteries of the mind and their relation 
to physical and psychical life, containing the latest scien- 
tific research on this topic. The subjects of habit, memory, 
sex, sensation, therapeutics, education, ete., are discussed 
in their relation to the unconscious mind. By A. T. ScHo- 
FIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S. 


T.M. Hartmann, D.D., McKeesport, Pa.: “ It isa masterly 
book on a subject that demands the earnest consideration 
of all scholars and thinkers, and is intensely fascinating 
from lid to lid.” 


8vo, Cloth, 451 pp. $2.00 postpaid 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage, and orthopedics, with descriptions of many 
cases of illness, helped or cured by gymnastic treatment, 
By ANDERS WipkE, M.D. Lecturer in Medical Gymnastics 
and Orthopedy at the Royal Carolean Medico-Surgical 
Institute, Stockholm. 


Health Culture, New York : “* Dr. Wide’s work should be 
in the library of every physician and in the hands of 
every layman who desires to develop himself toward 
physical perfection.” 


Svo, Cloth, 382 pp. Hllustrated. $3.00 net 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


A clear, concise and thoroughly trustworthy manual of 
medical information giving with sufficient detail all prac- 
tical facts connected with the study, diagnosis, technique, 
and medico-legal aspects of a post-mongem examination, 
which is elsewhere to be found only in ponderous and 
expensive treatises. By Gustav Scumipt, M.D. 


Medical Recorder,Chicayo: “ It is reliable and instruc- 
tive. Any physician called upon to make an examination 
that has legal significance. or even in ordinary cases, will 
do well to peruse this work.” 

Pocket Size. 16mo, Leather, 186 pp. $1,00 


Write for Circulars 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs.New York 






















Ohe Real Latin Quarter 


By F. Berkeley Smith 
Water-color Frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith 


Captivating and realistic glimpses of the innermost life and characters 
of the famous Bohemia of Paris—its grisettes, students, models, balls, 


studios, etc. WHAT THE ARTISTS SAY 


Frederick Nielman, President National Academy of Design: ‘‘ Makes the Latin 
Quarter very real and still invests it with interest and charm.’’ 


Chartes Dana Gibson; “ It is like a trip to Paris.” 

John W, Alexander: ‘ It is the real thing.’’ 

Frederic Remington: ‘ You have left nothing undone.”’ 
About 100 original drawings and camera snap shots by 
the Author, and two caricatures in color by the cele- 
brated French caricaturist Sancha, Ornamental Cov- 
ers. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.20, postpaid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 30 Lafayette PL, N.Y. 









































THE BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE 


THE ONE SUPERB CHRISTMAS GIFT 


No matter what other Shakespeare you may have, you will fall in love at first sight with the superb 
BOOKLOVERS’ EDITION. It is not the work of one or two editors merely, but the notes and explana- 
tory matter in each of the forty volumes represent the best thought and scholarship of 


200 of the World’s Greatest Shakespearian Authorities 
CGS] Xa) BS) s) This edition makes plain every obscure word and phrase 


and passage. 

It represents the FAMOUS CAMBRIDGE TEXT, accepted by 
scholars as JUST WHAT SHAKESPEARE WROTE. 

The entire set contains 7,000 pages, 40 beautiful FULL-PAGE 
PLATES IN COLORS and 400 reproductions of RARE ENGRAV- 
INGS OF SHAKESPEARE’S TIME. The BOOKLOVERS’ 
EDITION isin 


40 CONVENIENT VOLUMES (AP !03 to 8) 


JUST THE RIGHT SIZE for handling, and they are bound in an 

attractive silk cloth or half-leather binding stamped in gold. 
Among the striking, valuable and EXCLUSIVE features of 

this most admirable edition are 

Critical Comments on the plays and characters, selected 
from the writings of 00 eminent Shakespearian scholars, 
making the plots clear and interesting. 

Complete Glossaries immediately followingeach play, giv- 
ing the meaning of every obsolete or difficult word. 


Study Methods, consisting of Study Questions and Sugges- 
tions—constituting a complete course in Shakes- 
pearian study. 

Arguments written in an interesting story-telling style, giv 
_ing the plot and the development of the story stom ay. 

Notes—two ful] sets of them in connection with each play— 
— 4 the average reader and another for the critical 
student. 

Life of the Poet by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical esti- 
mates of Shakespeare’s character and genius by Walter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and other eminent writers. 

Topical Index—Equal to a Shakespeare Concordance. 


The Coupon Cuts the Price in Two 


Our original edition was quickly claimed by discriminating 
booklovers, and many were too late to participate. To satisfy 
these and accommodate our book public generally, we have 
been able to secure for cash, another—but smaller—edition 
pick weare just now distributing through our LIBRARY 





The limited number available will not last long, and ap- 
plication for one of these sets should therefore be made at 
once, using the coupon at the right. 

Photo by Sarony mS special ban pin prices Cp Ay Se m pet tn 
a “ alf-leather binding an 21. ‘or clot 

VIOLA ALLEN IN * TWELFTH NIGHT binding — payable at the rate of $2.00 a 

month, These are ABOUT HALF the regular prices of this edition, and the cost to you of the 

forty volumes amounts to little more than fifty cents a volume. 


SENT FREE ON APPROVAL 

Cut out the coupon, sign it and mail it to us to-day, and we will send you a set, ex 

oe Soe oepmination- m. on not pay a cent until you examine the books 

e em. not satisfactory y 7 5 Y , 
ry othe neat = ory you may return them, of course ALSO 
e Booklovers’ Shakespeare constitutes a most ad- 
ONLY $1.00 TO mirable and beautiful Christmas Gift. Every time the 
PAY BEFORE «+ io glanced o6-—every time pny one of the forty vol- 
umes is opened—the recipient wi old you in grateful 
CHRISTMAS remembrance, We forward you the volumes on ap- 
proval; if satisfactory you pay only $2 until after the Christmas stress is 
over—then, only a little each month. 


: Fy We have received so many inquiries 
Special Premium Offer about our Shakespearian Pictures 
that we have decided to renew temporarily our former popular 
offer. The first 250 who send in the peroval ” coupon at the 
right will receive absolutely free with the volumes one of 
these beautiful pictures containing six Shakespearian 
characters executed in colors. These pictures are matted 
and framed in oak (ready for hanging), and are equal in 
value to those regularly sold at $2.76 each. he 
picture in itself constitutes a charming holiday 
present. 
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re approval, prepaid, a@ 

set 7 the Booklover’s 

Shakespeare in halt- 

leather. *If satisfactory I 

& agree to pay $1 within 5 days 
of receipt of books, and $2 


& month thereafter for 13 months: 











if not satisfactory | agree to return 

the set within 5 days of receipt. If 
my order is among the first 250, I am to 
receive the picture premium with the set. 
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*In ordering Cloth binding change 13 months to 10 months. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 












“At such a time as this, when many 
men who pass as educated do not care 
how they speak or write; when the 
illiteracy of the street is daily in- 
vading the home; when teachers 
are handicapped in the teaching 
of good English by the influ- 


“The test of practical utility, 
applied for ten years has shown the 
great worth of the STANDARD 
DICTIONARY. It has proved 
extremely useful, and always 
trustworthy. The original 
STANDARD DICTION- 
ARY made a place of its 
own for itself at once. No 
other dictionary was like 
it, and it was needed very 
much. The new edition 
is a great improvement 
on the first, and there- 
fore still more useful.” 


—The Sun, New York 
Oct. 71, 1903 














Ghe 


Richest Treasure House 


of the English Language 
ences of the associations of IS THE NEW “DECENNIAL EDITION” OF THE 
pupils out of school ; when we? 


illiterate communications FUNK G WAGNALLS 


wet eer cel ST A N DAR D 
ICTIONARY; 


of the STANDARD 

DICTIONARY is a 

priceless boon to man- 

kind.” 

—The Nashville American 

At a Cost of REVISED AND ENLARGED Over 17,000 

over $50,0 00a Use the KEY below to unlock NewTermshave 

New Revised, En: Chis *iewaeive Shines tn been Added, and 

larged Edition Has Your Own Home Many New Features 

Just Been Published. of Practical Importance. 

revision and enlargement of the previous edition add greatly to the value of the work. The STANDARD has always been an authority on all the points for which 

give | Cat advantage over every wat Piiiany Wis wien I aus aeeeeaok ont teas wake B ietheaans Oat oie kds a eee 
terature of the times.” 

THE SIGNIFICANCE _ /mportant Features in this New Edition THE NEW WORDS 


Oct. 30, 1903 
Hon. Richard Olney, LL.D., ex-U. 8. Secretary of State, ex-U. S. Attorney-General, says (Oct. 16, 1893): ‘*The new features embodied in this 
ADMITT AND REJECTED 
OF TESTIMONIALS Over 17,000 important New Vocabulary Terms ED 




























“T° ESTIMONIALS from judges, educators, and And additional meanings, embracing many vital ESPITE the rigid rules of exclusion which 
the press, commending any older diction- words that the English language has assimilated threw out more than 200,000 words that 
ary as “best” are valueless, of course, if tv through recent political and business intercourse sought admission, the steady growth of the 
were written before the Standard Dictionary with the Spanish, Cuban, Porto Rican, Philip- language éuriag the past ten years has made it 
was publ 'shed, and the use of such testimonials pine, Australian, African, Hawaiian, Samoan, D°cessary to admit into the new edition more 
now, without dates, would be misleading. The and Haitian peoples. | Only thosé established in than 17,000 new, important, living vocabulary 
universal opinion of critics to-day places THE wide use in the English languageswere admitted, ‘T™S. — STANDARD now contains more 
STAN far ahead of all other dicti ies me : than 317,000 vocabulary terms— more than 
STANDARD far ahead of all other dictionaries. Complete and Thorough Revision of Appendix double any other one-volume dictionary, and 
Bishop John L. Spalding, Peoria, T., All brought down to date, rewritten, reset, and nearly 100,000 more than any dictionary 
says (Oct. 2, 1903): ** There is no other diction- printed from new plates. published. 
ary of the English language, so far as my — i. q your W, sar 
knowledge goes, which is distinguished by so Pronunciation of Proper Names, Revised : dae aun See ce pc ly = — 
many and such varied points of excellency.” In this section are given the pronunciation of rivals.” ee 
The Baltimore Herald says (Nov. 7, 1903): the names of all celebrities, living or dead. nein pate London: “Its vocabulary 
“It is not exaggerating to say thatitis probably Nec Dow S the most encyclopedic that has ever been 
the best all around existing dictionary of the ae reine n to Date compiled. 
English language. There are other great dic- e Necrology is completed to January, 1903. The Arena, Boston : ‘* The words in- 


tionaries, no denying that, but the new STAND- 


a - troduced have run the gantlet of 
aRD DICTIONARY is the one dictionary that Pronunciation of all Bible and Apocryphal Names = competent and discriminating 


gives the life, the vital usage of the language Giving preferred pronunciation from the Author- scholarship.” 
and confines it to a text that is not ponderous. ized Version, Revised Version, the Douay( Roman New York Observer: * The 
It is the one dictionary that keeps pace with 


Catholic) Version, the Apocrypha i mere piling-up of words has 
the growth of the language. It is a dictionary ) ’ pocrypha, Variorum pot been permitted for a 


: inal , 
of the times complete. It is alone a thorough Bible, Cheyne, etc. oLna’e mOmeRs Rigid 


rules of exclusion have 
education. It is, therefore, a popular diction- 


; Ss been observed. Obso- 
ary—the one best adapted to fully meet the List ot Irregular Plural Over 4,000— lete, foreign, dialec- 


requirements of every walk of life. It is authori- With rules governing the formation of same. prey tna bay - 
tative and to the point.” Latest Statistics of Population if likel y to be 
The Philadelphia Record says (Nov. 6, Compiled from latest censuses and from other 8 general 
1903): ‘Without belittling, in any sense, the government information, and giving latest official English 
several fine modern dictionaries already in ex- statistics of population, etc., of every country. ary.” 
istence, we are free to state definitely our opin- 


ion that this new edition of THE STANDARD is New and Costly IMustrations 








the very best dictionary of the English language Many new original illustrations, including ex- 
2s o-ageliery a = a ee quisitely beautiful Art Color-Plates, and Full- 
Sentnens man should have at hand for daily Page Half-Tone Plates; there are also 88 
reference.” latest Maps of the world. ee eae i 
H ” pedia of the World, with the Funk & Wag- 
A Condensed Cyclopedia of the World FREE keapers setts Desay ron, 


T° DiGcEst Readers who are interested in procuring, on the easiest terms, this rich treasure ‘ : 
house of the English language, and who will send us the Kry at the corner of this adver- te, i, WS) SP 
tisement, with name and address signed in the circle, we will send FREE the StaNDARD Con. ‘ 
DENSED CYCLOPEDIA OF THE WORLD, with the complete, handsome prospectus, sample 
. colored plates, and our easy payment plan, which enables any one to own the 
TANDARD DICTIONARY at once at an expense, fora limited period, of only a few cents 


“day. EYNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 30 Lafayette P., New York _ s<cncadii 
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